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Red-Top Tires for Small Cars 


E have specialized in a tire 
for small cars—The Fisk 
Red-Top. It is pre-emi- 


nently a tire designed for hard ser- 
vice under all conditions. 


Its success is due primarily to two 
things: extra size and extra strength. 


For size, compare it with any other 
tire on the market. As an instance, 


you will find the Fisk Red-Top 30x3% 
is larger than the so-called standard- 
ized oversize tires. 


To get the extra strength an extra 
ply of fabric is built into the Fisk 
Red-Top. The tread is also extra 
heavy. This means both side walls 
and tread stand up under the most 
severe usage. 

In every section of the country 


small car owners are getting from 
Red-Top Tires greater mileage, 
greater ease in riding and with the 
least attention of any tire that is made. 


The Fisk Red-Top Tire in its pres- 
ent construction was put on the 
market early in 1918. It was not 
offered to our trade until we felt 
sure that our facilities for production 
would be equal to the demand—yet 
the demand was so great that for 
fifteen months after we were unable 
to catch up with orders. 


With our present greatly enlarged 
equipment, however, we are now 
ready to supply Fisk Red-Tops 
promptly. You will find wonderful 
Satisfaction in this tire especially 
designed for your small car. 


Next time—BUY FISK 
from your dealer 


Like all Fisk Tires, Fisk Red-Tops are backed by the Fisk Ideal, ‘to be the best concern 
in the world to work for, and the squarest concern in existence to do business with.” 
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PORK PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


HE production of pork is an important and ex- 
 ¥g ive propostion with the Chinese farmers. 
Cent ago the Chinese learned that the pig is 
nt machine for manufacturing human food. 
Almost every farmer in China keeps from one to 


five | 1 sows. The sows have large litters, usu- 
ally ist ten, and there seems to be very little 
ke $s gs at birth. 

In t southern part of China, a mixture of half 
rice chop, or a cheap grade of rice, and half wheat 
bran d. The rice shop is always cooked before 
it is f From the time the pigs begin to eat, they 
are f ll they can eat in two or three feeds 
of a Vv wet mixture of the cooked rice chop 
and wheat bran. In the vicinity of distiller- 
ies, distillers’ grains, a by-product of the rice 
wine industry, form a part of the pig’s ration. 
Vegetables and green cut grass are also fed. 

In regions where corn is as cheap and avail- 
able as rice, it forms the main fattening part 
of the ration. Sometimes rice bran is fed, 
uit on account of it producing a soft pork 
when fed with rice as the main grain, wheat 


bran is preferred. 

At night the pigs are enclosed in a room 
near that of the owner’s living quarters. 
Sometimes a corner of the living-room is 
fenced off for a sow and her family of pigs. 

he floor of the pig’s quarters is generally 
paved with brick or flat tile, and is generally 
kept very clean. 

During the daytime the sow and pigs are 
turned out in the village streets, and pastures 
adjoining the villages, where they pick up 
edible garbage and find green feed so neces- 
sary for good growth. 

The pigs are weaned when they are ten 
to twelve weeks old. After weaning, they may 
again be allowed to graze during the day, or 
are kept confined and heavily fed on wheat 
bran, rice chop or other grain feed, and cut 
green feed until they are ready for market. 

It is quite a common practice for the farmer to 
sell his pigs at weaning time, or a little older, to 
large hog feeding establishments, which are often 
found in connection with distilleries. These hog 
fattening plants have a feeding capacity up to three 
hundred or more animals. Distillers’ grains form a 
large part of the pig’s ration in the plants. 

If the distance to market is not great, and the 
roads are in good repair, the hogs are driven to 
market. Canals and rivers are numerous in most 
parts of southern China, and when the roads do not 
permit driving (which is generally the case), the 
hogs are carried to market in bamboo crates on 
poles by coolies. A pole is run thru one side of the 
crate containing the pig, and a coolie carries at 
either end of the pole. If the distance is far, and the 
roads permit, the crated hogs are tied to wheel- 
barrows and thus transported to market. 

At the market the farmer may sell hfS hogs direct- 
ly to the butcher or sell thru 
@ commission man who makes 
a charge of a fraction of one 
per cent of the sale price for 
8 part in the transaction. 


The latter method of selling 
bru a middleman is the one 
fener followed. 

Pig re usually castrated 
and spayed when they are six 
fo ten weeks old and still 
sucking, altho pigs weighing 


as 100 pounds are 
Sometimes thus operated upon. 
, consider it just 
tant to spay the gilts 
as t trate the boars. Meat 


nese 


By C. O. LEVINE 


but for the spaying operations he always employs 
a local expert in that operation. 

Hogs in different parts of China, and, in some 
instances, even in the same locality, vary consider- 
ably in type, but, in general, there are the two-— 
lard and bacon types. The bacon type found in 
the western provinces, and it is used largely for 
cured bacon and hams. The Yunam ham, made 
from the bacon hogs, and named after the western 
province in which it is produced, is known in all 








Car Shortage Does Not Affect Live Stock Transportation in China 


parts of China ané@ in the Philippines for its excel- 
lent qualities. 

The lard type is more common than the bacon 
type. It is the lard hog from southern China that 
sixty or more years ago supplied much of the foun- 
dation blood of the Berkshire and the Poland China 
breeds. However, in spite of the early relationship 
between the lard hog of southern China and these 
two modern breeds, there is very little resemblance 
between them today. In south China, there are a 
number of different sub-types or breeds. In the 
region of Canton, a rather large black and white 
spotted type with drooping ears prevails. In other 
regions along the southern coast, a small, early- 
maturing, erect-eared type, almost solid black in 
color, predominates. The meat of the Chinese lard 
hog is of fair quality and cures well. However, 
when fattened on rice chop alone, the meat is gen- 
erally very soft and oily. As a rule, they are fine- 





fron payed gilts is some- 
What irser than that from 
Spaye nimals, and a_ better 
8rowth is obtained by spay- 
ing Both spaying and cas- 
trating ars practiced by a few 
expert nh each community 
Wao thoroly learned the 
art. Sometimes the farmer 
himsels 


will do the castrating, 





The Chinese Hog Has Low Dressing Percentage, Low Back and Weak Pasterns No 


boned and smooth, with few wrink! on their sides. 
They are slow in maturing. Five hogs fed at the 
Canton Christian College in 1917 each made an 


average gain of .65 of a pound a day on a full feed 
of rice chop, wheat bran and green cut feed con- 
sisting chiefly in pea, bean and sweet potato vines 
and beet tops. When a 1, they generally 
weigh from 200 to 225 pounds. The average dress- 
ing percentage of thirty-two hogs butchered at the 
Canton Christian College in 1917 and 1918 was 72.5 

per cent. 
The main objections to this hog are its low dress- 
ing percentage, large belly, low back and weak 
readily break down in the 


pasterns, which 

animal that is being fattened. The pot-belly 

is no doubt largely due to the fact that from 
| 


year old, 


the time the pigs begin to eat they are al- 
owed to drink three times a day all they can 
hold of a slop made of cooked rice chop and 
This naturally stretches out the 
digestive tract and causes the development of 
a large belly. With proper feeding, this ob- 
4) «jection could no doubt be largely overcome. 

A peculiarity about the lard hogs of south- 
ern China is that they do not have the chars 
acteristic kink in their tails, as do the Euro- 
pean and American hogs, but have straight, 
limp tails. 

While the Chinese take good care of their 
pigs in seeing that they are well housed, fed 
and otherwise cared for, they know little if 
anything about modern breeding methods, 
Some of the sows are fairly good individuals, 
but the boars are usually very inferior. About 
the only good thing that can be said about 
the boars is that they are sure breeders and 
very prolific. The prevalent idea is that any 
animal is good enough for a boar. Often the 
poorest male pig in a litter is reserved for 
stud purposes. From the time he is weaned, 
he is kept tied with a sort of rope harness 
fitted about his neck and chest. He is led 
from village to village by his owner as there is de- 
mand for his services. Often one animal serves 
from 200 to 300 sows a year. Two services only are 
allowed in a day, always in the morning. The boars 
are usually undersized, thin, gaunt and weak look- 
ing, probably because of the fact that they are over 
worked and under-fed, or not fed the proper food. 

In the Chinese villages or cities, there are no cen- 
tral slaughter houses, altho they do have market 
places for the sale of hogs. The hogs for the day’s 
meat are butchered early in the morning in small 
butcher shops and delivered to the retail stores. In 
some shops the hogs are butchered in the rear of 
the shop, and sold at the front part of the shop, 
which opens directly on the street. 

Hog cholera is as prevalent in China as it was 
in the United States before vaccine became avail- 
able. In the delta region of Canton, about forty 
per cent of the spring crop of pigs die each year, 


wheat bran. 





or are marketed because of 
this disease. 
Keeping brood sows to an 


extreme old age, or until they 
become sterile, as is the cus 
tom in southern China, is prob- 
ably the salvation of the hog 
industry in that region, where 
no anti-hog cholera vaccine is 
available. Such hogs have 
either had mild attacks of chol- 
era when young, and have be- 


come immune, or are highly 
resistant to the disease, for, 
according to village farmers 


around Canton, it is very sel- 
dom that a sow as old as three 
years gets the cholera. Sows 
fifteen years old are not une 
common. 

According to Dr. Adam Gib- 
son, the colonial veterinarian 
of Hongkong, tuberculosis, so 
common in hogs in America, 
is almost unknown among the 
native hogs of southern China. 
(Concluded on page 1948) 
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The Wheat Situation 


A NE BRASKA correspondent writes: 


wie) ogi give me som information con- 
cerning the wheat situation. Is there a sur- 
plus of wheat in the United States? How 
about South America and Australia? Will the 
Burop I demand t t] surplus of this 


country 


indications 


The present 


wheat crop of the United States will not be 
qu te as la re s last year, D that it w Dy 
fully 10 per cent above | pre-war normal. 
We hall evidently has cround 240,000,000 
bus! is of wheat to export wi! | } i lit 
more than we customarily exported in pre-wa 
y urs. 

The world wheat situation is decidedly 
mixed, About seven months ago, Argentina 

4 g 

harvested in excellent why if ¢C) yD. h if she e% 
ported if so fast that at tl pres nt Tarr she 
has no wheat whatever to export, and the At 
gentine congress, has pas ed a law prohibiting 


all wheat exportation. The Australian whea 


months 


being only A little 


crop which was harvested about sev 


ago was almost a failure, 
over half of the crop of a year before and a 
litle over a third of the pre-war normal, The 
shortage in the Australian wheat crop, how- 
ever, is to some extent counterbalanced by the 
Indian wheat crop, which is decidedly bett 

than last year and slightly better than the pre 
war normal, The European wheat crop, whi le 
not nearly as good as the 
decidedly better 
Fran ec. As 
southern Russia, we 
safe to Say that the buying a 
Britain are familiar with 


7 nd } 7 " 
as well as our own grain dealers, 


pre-war normal, is 
than last year, eepecially in 
to what the wheat situation is in 
do not know, altho it is 
enci s of such 
countries as Great 
the situation, 
As we see it, thi 


Russia. If there is a good crop in 


crux of the situation is In 
southern 
southern Russia, a crop which can find its 
way promptly upon the markets of the world, 
breaks in wheat prices even 


we may expect 


greater than those which have already taken 
Place. 4s 


spare, we may expect wheat prices to strength- 


however. Russia has no wheat to 


en very decidedly next spring. 


Co-operative Marketing 
[Tf IN the rush of the harvest season any of 
i carefuly the re- 


, : 
our readers ta led to read 


port in our issue of July 30th of the meeting 


of the co-operative associations, held at Chi- 


cago, we urge them to tak i little time off 
and read it now. It deals with a matter of very 


great importance to all of farmers of the 
corn belt. Mr. Sapiro, who made the principal 
address at the (¢ hicago meeting, attended also 


the meeting of the officers of the midwest Farm 
Bureau Federations, held last week at Lansing, 
Michigan, where consideration of the plan he 
suggested at the Chicago meeting was con- 
tinued. 


y 
s 
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There were a good many people Chicago 
who hesitated about subscribing to the plan 
This hesi- 
auda- 


Mr. Sapiro recommended to them. 
tation was natural, It is in 

plan. It involves boring with a bi 
auger. It means tackling our f 


a way an 


cious 


a4 0G 


arm marketin 


problem in the largest Ke way. 
Tl qui stion first to be decided Are the 
farmers of the surplus- cal icing country to 


remain content with im provement of the me- 


chanics of marketing, or are they going to 


= 


’ : we “ ; 
the economics of marketing also: So 


g 
far, our co-operative efforts in handling grain 
have dealt almost solely with the mechanics of 
marketing, Wr have eliminated some middlk 
men and have retained for the farmers ihe pend- 
its which these middlemen had been taking. 
"T} co-opt rative elevator is a case in point, 
But t has been no effort to have any ap- 
preciable effect on the price cf our grains. 
Now we can go ahead and improve the me- 
chanics of marketing and save a good deal of 
money by it. Mr. Eckhardt’s plan, which we 
have dealt with heretofore, looks toward mar- 


keting a vement. Mr. 
the other h ind, dri 


cs of marks ting. 
Wallaces’? Farmer is not now expressing an 


we do urge our readers to study 


~ 


Sapiro’s plan, on 


ives directly at the econom- 


opinion; but 


with great care the ré port of Mr Sapiro’s ad- 
30th, 


minds not 


dress, as published 1 in our issue of July 


and turn the matter over in their 


once, but manv times, until their ideas crystal- 
lize as to the ox ul policy which farmers 
of * COl peit o aht to fo Ww 

The Grain Tr: die and the Farmer 


ted that some people con- 


[T WAS to be exper 


ne 1 with the grain trade would have 
nothing but ridicule and Ps rision for the ef- 
forts farmers are making to find a better 
marketing system for their grain. The nar- 
ae TEN See , 
row-minded business man who fears his own 


business will be hurt by any constructive effort 


; ai ere “4° ern 
to improve grain marketing conditions regards 


it as an unwarranted personal attack upon 
him and, of course, goes to fighting it ham- 
mer and tongs. 

Men of larger affairs, however, 
take a different attitude. They 
able to see that such conferences as that held 
at Chicago a couple of weeks since, attended 

large 


by several hundred men representing 
associations, 


ought to 
should be 


number of farmers’ co-operative 


are an evidence of the profound dissatisfaction 


of level-headed farmers with present condi- 


tions, and underlying this a real determination 


to find some way of getting the farmer’s grain 
into the hands of the consumer without so 
much waste effort an ms thout being obliged 


to pay so many tolls along the way. 


Of course, any real improvement in mar- 
keting conditions can not ay In ide over night, 
thusiasm of some farmer 
better 
than their reasoning powers. In all such move 
t of muddy thinkers, who 


of the 


notwithst unding the en 
representatives whose intentions ar 
ments there are a lot 
want to do most talking, and who 
have to be talked out before any re al 
be evident that 


r now than ever 


pi ogress 


can be made. But it must 


farm organizations are strong 
before in our history, and that before we are 
done with this movement marked changes may 
ways of marketin 


be made in farm crops. 


The big men connected with the grain trade 
should he sympathetic I ithe than hostile. 


They should give the farmers the benefit of 


1 


their knowledge and exp 
t] 


. They should 
help to do away with evils of our market- 
4 


ing system. They should give their very best 


ba . 
thought to working out a system which will 


bring the producer and the consumer closer to- 


gether and pay tribut fewest possible 
number standing 
What we have said of the grain marketing 


system applies with equal force to the live stock 


marketing system. Our dia System of 
marketing live stock and distributing meg 
products is in some respects better than cay 
be found anywhere else in the world. But tha 
is not saying that it can not be vastly jy. 
proved, and it must be if the live stock indys. 
try is to be kept upon a sound basis. It 
a problem which ought to have the very bes 
thought of everyone who is connected wit} 
the trade 


There is one thing dead sure: The fa 


in a legitimate way. 


of the surplus producing states are far hette; 
organized than ever before in their history: 
and if these organizations are wisely led, th: 
will bring about some very marked changes 

: g 
in our n 
live stock, These changes will not hurt th 
men who are doing a legitimate business. Som 
whose services as middlemen can be performed 
better by co-operative associations will have ty 
get out of the way and turn their efforts to 
It will be better for them to do 


‘efully than to wait to be forced o 


something else. 
this peac 

The farmers mean business, and should haye 
the help of broad-minded men connected with 
the trade, If they have this they will not make 


so many mistakes or be forced to take radica 


The Season 


, 4 . . 
] HE first week in August brought both coo 


and hot weather, but the average was 
about 2 degrees below normal. Thi 180 
continues just late enough and cool e1 g| 
the northern half of the corn belt so tha 
is more than the usual amount of soft co 


prospect 
Rainfall last week averaged one-ha 
Illinois at Ohio 


or slightly below normal. 

1! r . ' 
were especially dry. Kansas received splendid 
rains. ‘The other states received just ug 


rain so that the corn crop situation Lins 
practically unchanged. 

Our August 8th estimate of the average act 
Towa, 40 


Missouri, 


corn yield by states is as follows: 
bushels ; Illinois, 30.5 ; Indiana, $9.5; 
28.6; Nebraska, 25; Kansas, 21. 
41 bushels. This indicates a little over 1,500; 
600,000 bushels for the corn belt, or perhaps 
2,850,000,000 for the entire United Sta 
Kansas, and possibly Missouri and Nebras- 


5, and Ohno, 


ka, are going to have a decidedly better corn 
crop than last year. This will possibly mea 
that these states will fatten a larger proportior 
of their own cattle and send fewer feeders to 


market, 


Corn Root Rot in lowa 

N A RECENT editorial 
did not believe that corn-root rot was 4 
serious in Iowa, In reply to this editorial ¥ 
have a letter from Mr. H. H. Biggar, w! 
has spent several years in corn work 
United States Department of Agriculture. # 
states that last fall he visited a corn field 
Iowa which was as badly affected with this 


stated that we 


ta 


ease as any which he has ever secn in [{linors 
He has also found considerable infectior ie 
corn of South Dakota and Minneso! IH 
thinks that the disease is exacting a trem! 
dous toll in the corn belt and that Io ys 


s just as badly infested as Illinois or Indians 
corn. 

Another side of the corn root-rot d 3 
presented by Professors Burnett and 1 a 
Ames. ! 


ear-row work with corn they have oft 


in the work which they are doing at 


that the highest yielding ears were thos 


were supposedly infested with fusariar ‘ 
root-rot. They are not at all certain 
disease is very serious under Iowa conditions 
Personally we rather incline to the view ths! 
weather has a lot to do with the developmet" 
t is 


of the disease and that in ordinary years 
not at all serious under Iowa conditions. 


wthods of marketing both grain and 
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Railroad Rate Advance 
N OUR issue of last week we made short 
mention of the advance in freight and pas- 
rates granted by the Interstate Com- 
There are some matters in 


senger 
merce Commission. 
connection with this advance worthy of more 
extended comment. 

Under the new railroad law the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was authorized to per- 
mit rate advances which would insure to the 
carriers a return of 514 to 6 per cent on the 
yalue of their property. The commission states 
that it felt it wise to allow advances which 
would make it sure that the carriers would get 
the full 6 per cent authorized by congress, and 
in their report pointed out the higher interest 
rates now prevailing, many of the railroads 
having | been obliged to borrow money on a ba- 
sis of 7 per cent with a commission which in 
some cases increased the total interest charge 
to 715 per cent. 

In presenting their claims the railroads un- 
dertook to show that the book cost of all the 
railroads of the country, together with their 
equipment, was equal to the sum of $21,040,- 
572.611. The value set by the commission, 
however, was $18,900,000,000. The commis- 
sion does not indicate the various steps taken 
in arriving at this value, but states that the 
actual! valuation figures accumulated by the 
commission during the past five years, acting 
der authority of the law passed by con- 
gress some years ago, were given considera- 
tion. ‘The valuation fixed by the commission 
is not regarded as its final pronouncement on 
the valuation of railroad properties, but simply 
fixed for the purpose of this particular case. 
The intimation is that the commission will con- 
tinue its work of actually valuing railroad 
property; and when this has been completed 
there nay be readjustments. On the basis of 
6 per cent the saving to the country by the 
valuation adopted by the commission, com- 
pared with the valuation claimed by the rail- 
roads, will amount to about $99,000,000 an- 
nually. This saving alone is considerably 
more than the entire amount involved in the 
advance rate cases which were brought by the 
railroads back in 1913 and again in 1916. 

There are two questions which now arise: 
First—With this substantial increase in rev- 
enue, can the railroads promptly get them- 
selves in shape to give us really efficient serv- 
ice? That is a question of vital interest to the 
country at large, and especially to the farmers 
and stock men. Of course this can not be done 
over night, probably not in a year; but one 
thing is certain: The public will expect it to 
b don just as quickly as possible. 

What effect will 
upon prices gener- 
ally and upon wages? In the past, prices of 
about everything have been marked up at a 
rate four to five 


The second question is: 
these advanced rates have 


times as great as the ad- 


vances freight. That is, if the freight ad- 
vance on some article is 1 cent, the retailer will 


mark up the price of that article about 5 cents. 
The farmer is about the only man who will not 
be abl to do this. He will have to pay the ad- 
vanced rate on his products out of his own 


Pocket. That is, he will have to take a price 
44 
Mat mur h lower, 

And what about wages of railroad work- 
men’ Will they be satisfied now with their 


S 
660.0 100.000 a year advance and go to work 


Wholeheat tedly to give us strictly first-class 
Service; or will they feel that, having been 
granted cnough additional income to cover the 
Wage advance, the railroads might just as well 
Pay them a still further advance in wages? 
How. ver, there is no use growling about the 


They had to come, no matter 
fer the government continued to operate 
‘oads or whether they were turned back 


Ady inces, 


to their owners. The railroad businss is no 
different from any other business. If expenses 
increase until there is no longer a profit, the 
roads must be permitted to increase their 
charges or they ‘will go out of business. They 
can take care of temporary emergencies in 
normal times thru borrowing, but in the end 
the public must pay the roads enough to en- 
able them to meet all of their operating ex- 
penses and pay a fair rate of interest on the 
capital invested, and enough in addition to 
keep up their roadbeds and equipment. If the 
public does not do this, then service will dete- 
riorate and finally the roads will go bankrupt 
and service will stop altogether. 

There are now two things to be done: 
First—the work of the commission in continu- 
ing its valuation of the railroads should be 
watched carefully. The shippers ought to have 
a corps of competent men constantly checking 
this work, Not that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will not do the fair thing; but it 
must get its information in large part from 
the railroads, and this information is likely to 
be biased. Representatives of the shippers 
should, therefore, check carefully the informa- 
tion furnished by the roads and represent the 
shippers before the commission. 

Second—The 
strong bureau of 
keep informed on every change made 
on live stock and grains, and which will be 
constantly checking these rates on other large 
purpose of seeing to it 


farmers should maintain a 
transportation, which will 


rates 


commodities, for the 
that the products of the farm get as fair rates 
as are granted to the other products of similar 


-volume and character. 


The new railroad law and the basis of estab- 
lishing rates now offered by the commission 
are of an experimental nature. The experience 
of the next two years will give us a basis from 
which to work in the future. The important 
thing is that the farmers and stockmen of the 
country, who originate such a large percentage 
of the freight, should keep employed all the 
time thoroly competent rate men who are 
studying the whole matter from the farmer’s 
standpoint. 





June Pork Exports 

JE EXPORTED from the United States 

in the month of June about 132,000,000 
pounds of pork, about one-third as much 
as we exported in June of last*year. June of 
1919, however, was a record breaker and for 
that reason the comparison between June of 
this year and June of last year 
gether fair. The normal exports of pork be- 
fore the war in June were around 80,000,000 
pounds. It may be that we 
are still exporting considerably more than our 


is not alto- 


seen, therefore, 
pre-war normal. Present indications are that 
for the calendar year 1920 we shall export 
about 1,400,000,000 pounds of pork, or a lit- 
tle over half of what we exported in*1919 and 
about 50 per cent above our pre-war normal. 
In view of the fact that our pork exports 
are around 50 per cent above the pre-war nor- 
mal we would = that hog prices would be 
than at present. One big 

reason why they are not higher is that the 
states have greatly 
This has an effect es- 
grade of bacon known 
high 


considerably highe 


g 
southern increased their 
hog growing capacity. 
pecially on that coarse 
as dry salt 
quality smoked hog meat such as ham and 
bacon is good enough today to warrant $18 or 
$19 hogs. The demand for poor — hog 
meat such as the south used to take 
quantities is so poor that if other hue were 
in proportion, hogs would be selling today for 
around $12. Southern competition may yet 
compel us in the corn belt to reduce our hog 
production or else to improve our quality. 


rib sides. The demand for 


1 large 


Live Stock and Grain Rates 

IX GRANTING the railroads the rate in- 

crease, mention of which we made last week, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission refused 
to make any exception in the case of live stoek 
and grain shipments. As soon as the decision 
Was announced, representatives of the various 
live stock associations filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, asking for 
a special hearing to take up the matter of the 
application of the increase to live stock ship- 
ments. 

It is to be hoped that this hearing will be 
granted and that the commission will have a 
sympathetic attitude in the matter. A thoroly 
businesslike adjustment of this rate increase 
stock and 


commodi- 


would give some advantage to live 
grain especially. These necessary 
ties ought to be handled by the 
a basis which will give them the cost of han- 
dling plus a very small additional charge. 
They ought to be handled as the grocerymen 
handle under normal conditions. The 
burden of any substantial rate advances ought 
to be carried mostly by commodities which are 
the people, and 


railroads on 


sugar 


not so necessary to the life of 
especially by luxuries. 

Live stock men especially have been having 
enough trouble without asked to bear 
heavy additional burdens in the way of freight 
The fact of the matter is that the entire 
live stock industry is in a most critical con- 
dition. Both cattle feeders 
who have had to buy feed have lost heavily 
for some time past. The loss of seventy-five to 
one hundred dollars per head on steers mar- 
keted during the past few months are not at all 
uncommon. In the all the people, 
our railroad rates should be so adjusted as to 
great additional burdens upon the 


being 
rates. 


feeders and hog 


interest of 


impose no 
stockman. 





Argentine Competition 

FA’ REPORT comes to us from Washington 

that some of the American ships are being 
fitted up with a refrigerating equipment, with 
the expectation that they will be used for 
bringing in beef from the Argentine. Admiral 
Benson, the head of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, is quoted as being quite favora- 
ble to this sort of thing. Under the merchant 
marine made to 
things to this 
It is said that the big Chicago pack 


bill special concessions are 
American ships which bring 
country. 
ers look with a good deal of complacency upon 
Some of them have been de- 
veloping their packing plants in South Amer- 
therefore prepared to profit 
whether our people cat American grown beef 


this development. 
ica, and are 


or foreign grown beef. 

There which the Amer- 
ican farmer can protect his interests in these 
larger matters. That is by that re- 
statistical organization we have 
a long time, having 
trained men at work 


is only one way by 


forming 
S< arch and 
about for 


been talking 


thoroly studying condi- 
especli lly, hav- 
ing at least one highly trained man at Wash- 
ington to keep ir 
on under the 


tions thruout the world. and. 

1 close touch with what goes 

woah there that affects the 

farm interests cither directly or indirectly, 
We must learn to play the big game, 


&S ? 





Caution to Feeders 

CORN belt farmers who are in the habit of 

buying feeding cattle, sheep and hogs at 
the river or other western markets should take 
note of the increased freight rates both in and 
out. In addition to these increases in freight 
rates there will be increased expenses of other 
kinds—commission charges, yardage charges, 
ete. It is not safe to make estimates on the old 
margin between buying and selling prices. To 
play safe, a considerably larger margin must 
be figured. 
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a sea prosperity, a ten-and-a-half-million- 
dollar good roads project, labor shortage, long 
@istances in a large part of the state, plus a few 
mere conditions, are fast throwing Nebraska farm 
ers the “truck way”. Three years ago there were 
leas than one hundred trucks on Nebraska farms. 
' A survey by the United States De —— of Agri- 
' culture about a year ago showed 2,739 trucks on 
Nebraska farms. The head of a ewe Nebraska 
truck manufacturing concern the other day declared 
) he had positive evidence that 5,000 Nebraska farm- 
ers are now using trucks. The state has registered 
17,000 trucks so far this year, but it has no means 
| of telling how many of these are on farms 
: Nebraska farmers were alomst phenomenal buy 
era of trucks last year, and present indications point 
te a still greater sale this year. The 
labor shortage and the pressing de 
» mand to produce and deliver are help 
> ing the farmers realize more and more 
| the value of the truck. Unparalleled 
prosperity in the western part of the 
© gtate, brought about by three 
give wheat crops, has dotted the entire 
| western area of great distances with 
trucks. 

Deuel county, where Colorado jabs 
its northeast corner into Nebraska, 
contains so many trucks that a dot for 
each one on the United States Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture's map, makes the 
| whele county little more than a black 
blotch. This is one of the great west- 
ern wheat counties of the state. Three 
goed wheat crops have shot land from 
$20 to $15 an acre three or four years 
' age te $100 an acre today. Distances 
/ are still great, many farmers living 
fifteen to thirty miles from a raflroad, 
| gnd ‘hence a wheat crop or two, cou- 
\yied up with labor shortage and high horse feed, 
matie farmers ready buyers of motor trucks. Now 
) hundreds of them whirl their wheat away ten to 
' twenty-five miles, two loads a day, where it once 
| teek two days for one ioad. 

Here is what one farmer said after he had given 
a ton-and-a-half truck a tryout of some six months: 

“I live twenty-tive miles frem the raflroad, and 
it used to take two days with four horses to get 
seventy bushels of wheat to the elevator and get 
back home again, and the horses could only stand 
twe trips a week and keep it up. So you can readily 

see I know how to appreciate two trips in one day 
. and all my meals at home. There are a great many 
hills te go up and down on our road to the railroad, 
s0 that makes it harder for the horses. However, 
we use horses for all the short hauls on our farm, 
/ as we always have them ready to work, and the 
) truck costs us nothing when not in use. I am send- 
fing you tickets of loads I hauled for four days. If 
| yeu need references, write the elevator.” 

And so it is with hundreds of farmers in the land 
» of great distances, a land where nature has been 
) extraerdiuarily kind in the last few years, and 
s where conditions are extremely favorable for an- 
| other bumper crop. 

But the Nebraska motor truck farmers are not 
/ all in the western part of the state, where the dis- 
' tances from farm to railroad are great. In fact, the 
» majority of the truck owners, statistics show, are 
| in the eastern part of the state. The proportion of 
trucks may not be as great in the eastern part of 
the state, but numerically they are superior in that 
section. 

The Department of Agriculture's motor truck map 
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Good Roads and the Meter Truck Are Solving Farm Transportation Problems 







































A Good Truck Must Go Anywhere Horses Can 











By C. A. LEWS 


shows extremely black around the cities ef Omaha, 
Fremont and Sioux City. Good roads and intensive 
farming probably account in a large measure for 
the extensive use of trucks in these localities. 
Three years ago Nebraska inaugurated a great 
system of highways, connecting every county-seat in 
the state, and backed by state and federal money 
to the extent of $10,500,000 for two years’ work. 


War and high prices, of course, delayed the pro- 
gram, but construction is now under way on a tre- 
mendous scale, and probably 1,500 of the 
surveyed will be completed this year. 
The establishment of rural motor express routes, 
fostered by the imability of the railreads to handle 


4,500 miles 
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the freight business, is still in its infancy in Ne- 
braska. Several such lines are operating with 
good results. One concern, operating out of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, does business much on the 
railroad order. The body of the truck is of box- 
car type, thirteen and one-half feet long, six feet 
wide and six and one-fourth feet high, with side 
doors for freight and rear doors for live stock. 
These cars are heated in the winter time from the 
exhaust of the engine, and some of them will be 
cooled with ice this summer. 

The truck has come as a sort of a godsend to 
the many inland towns in the central and western 
parts of Nebraska There were scores of these 
little inland communities, which in the days of 
the plodding stage-coach received their mail only 
twice a week and their express and freight only 
once a week. Today, thanks to the motor truck, 
they have daily service. 

On account of the rapid mcrease in the number 
of trucks in Nebraska, especially in the wheat sec- 
tien of the state, grain elevators are installing a spe- 
cial form of trugk dump. The ordinary wagon dump 
is not long enough nor is it of the correct type for 
trucks. To avoid possible damage to trucks, it 
seems likely that the proper dump will be one 
which raises the front end of the truck instead of 
lowering the rear end, much like some of the farm 
dumps now on the market. 

As with farm machimery, farmers are demand- 
ing certain changes in motor truck construction, 
one big manufacturer says The pneumatic tire, 
for instacne, is demanded by farmers now almost 
exclusively. Two or three years ago manufacturers 
thonght of nothing but solid tires for farm trucks. 
The high price and the comparatively short wear- 
ing qualities of the air tire would make them al- 
most wholely undesirable to farmers, they thought. 
But they thought wrong. 

Farmers soon found that the solid tire would not 
do fer poor roads, and Nebraska has always had 
plenty of such roads. As long as the road was 
smooth and hard, the solid tire did very well. On 
a soft or rough road, they failed to perform to suf- 
ficient satisfaction. It was the argument of a 
farmer that started one extensive manufacturer on 
the pneumatic tire road, and he has been there 
ever since. 

Farmers are demanding a truck that will go 
anywhere that horses will go. Likewise they want 
a truck that will do much more than simply haul 
their grain and live stock from farm to market. 
They want a truck that will haul about the place, 
that will go thru the plowed field or down the 
lane. Qne Nebraska farmer who uses a mechan- 
ical corn picker hauls the corn from the picker to 
the crib in a truck. 

There seems to be every evidence that the farm 
ers of Nebraska are going to continue in ever- 
increasmg numbers to be in the market for trucks 
The truck has found a distinct place on the farm, 
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TRUCKS IN THE GRAIN BELT 


especially where distances are considerable, anq 
more especially as long as the labor shortage cop. 
tinues. The farmer is called on to produce mora 
and he must be given proper equipment. Pp duc. 
tion is but half the game. 


Farmers are becoming vitally interested in mar. 


keting what they produce. They want to be abla 
to market efficiently and promptly and with a mip. 
imum of effort and time. No greater aid was eyar 
given them than the truek. Distance has been ra. 
duced many times by the truck. 

According to the United States Department of 
Agriculture census last year, more than 50,000 farm. 


ers were using trucks in the United States at that 
time. This number has increased 25 to 50 per cent 
and probably will be doubled by the end of the year, 
The Department’s figures for some of 
the middle-western states are Ne 


braska, 2,739; Iowa, 2,773; South Da. 
kota, 1,708; Minnesota, 1,255; Kansas, 
1,732; Missouri, 2,065. Beyond doubt, 
all these figures will be doubled by tha 
coming fall. 


Pork Preduction in China 
(Continued from page 1945) 


trouble with wheezing, coughing and 
other lung troubles is experienced in 
raising hogs in southern China 

Few parasites are found im the hogs 
of Chima. The human tapeworm cyst 
has not been found in the native hogs 
of southern Chima. Other parasites 
that are usually fownd in hogs, but so 

= far have not been found in that region, 
ee are the kidmey worm and liver fluke 
A skin disease in the form of a pox 
is very common. It does not seem to 
be a serious trouble, however. 

Modern breeds of hogs have not been introduced 
to any great extent into China. In the southern part 
of China, and in Hongkong, the English Mid-York- 
shire is raised to some extent. A large British live 
stock farm raises several hundred of this breed 
each year. They are quite successfully raised, either 
when kept pure or crossed with the native Chinese 
pigs. Other modern breeds are not yet being raised 
to any extent in China. 

Accurate information on the number of swine in 
China is not available. The annual crop of pigs is 
probably about 100,000,000. At $8 apiece, in United 
States currency, which is about the price the aver- 
age pig brings when marketed in Chima, the annual 
crop of pigs in that country totals $800,000,000 

In 1917, the exports of pork and lard from China 
amounted to $2,000,000 in United States currency 
Prices are comparatively cheap in China, pigs sel! 
ing at from 6 to 8 cents a pound. The exports of 
bristles from China are quite large: More than 
500,000 pounds are annually experted, chiefly to 
America and England. The bristles are purchased 
in China by exporters at from $16 to $180 a pound 
the price depending on the length and quality of 
the bristles. Most of the swime exported go to Rus 
sia as fresh pork and to Englamd as lard. 

If ocean freight rates are semewhat reduced and 
Chinese pork continues to be comparatively cheap 
in price, the exports of pork frem China wil! 10 
doubt increase to a considerable extent. Especially 
England, thru her port at Hongkong, will increas? 
her importations of pork and lard from China 
Thus there is a possibility of Chinese pork com 
ing imto competition with American pork in the 
European market 











Hauling Wheat From the Harvest Field 
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PULLING PORK OUT OF THE MUD 


IE hog, as no other farm animal, is anatomi- 
T ally constructed so that he eats, drinks, 
preathles and sleeps very close to the ground, the 
pl where mud, filth and disease abound. It is no 
v then that the hog is more susceptible to 
} ce than any other animal. “The results of 


last year’s wet spring,” according to Dr. x - Wi. 
Stouder, extension veterinarian of the 
Iowa State College, “showed that twice 
ny hogs died~from a filth infec- 
tion than at any time before.” 

From the above it is evident that in 
rder to obtain the best results finan- 


C 

( from the hog business, we should 
rer the swine from the filth foun- 
ca We can not suspend the hog 
f: the ground, but we can place a 
sanitary “washer” between the pork- 


e-s and Mother Earth, in places where 


they all congregate at certain intervals 
every day. 

The pastures, if they are large 
enough for the herd, will retain their 


yegetation covering and thus not be 
infected to any extent. But the yards 
adjacent to the hog house, namely, the 
feeding area and watering spaces, are 
often the breeding grounds of many of 
the diseases coming under filth infec- 
tion. 

The feeding floor, especially if on 


By A. W. TURNER 


A feeding floor need not be a very expensive 
installation. However, it pays to build it right 
while on the job. The one mentioned above is 
16 feet wide and 24 feet long, plenty large enough 
for about fifty head of good feeder hogs. 


There is a concrete wall six inches thick, which 
extends down into the ground all the way around 
the floor. This is a valuable feature, as it adds 
very materially to its strength and is quite ef 
fective in preventing rats and other rodents from 
harboring beneath the floor. Also, hogs are pre- 
vented from rooting under the floor. The wall 
reaches about four inches above the 
level of the floor, thus preventing the 





feed being rooted off into the feed lot. 

In mixing the concrete, use one part 
of cement, two and one-half parts of 
sand and five parts of crushed stone 
or gravel. Bank-run gravel should be 
cleaned and graded, as the earthen ma 
terial is a bad thing in concrete. 

The concrete was mixed with a small 
batch mixer, enough water being add- 
ed to just make the material of a 
quaky consistency. The mixture was 
then placed in the forms immediately. 
Concrete that is not placed immediate- 
ly loses some of its strength, due to @ 
partial setting. 

Over four inches of gravel was used 
as a foundation. The concrete was 
placed on this in sections eight feet 
square. This permitted finishing up 
with a wooden float so the desired 
rough finish could be secured. The 
floor had a slope of one-fourth of an 





the ground, causes the hog to sniff and 
consume much dirt with his feed. Is 
it any wonder that an entire herd is 


inch per foot toward the outer edge, 
which permitted of cleaning with a@ 
hose. 

The self-feeders, waterers and the 





soon infected by a contagious disease 
immediately after it makes it appear- 

Mr. W. J. Hutchinson, a prominent 
farmer of Pottawattamie county, Iowa, 
is one of the latest men I have visited 
who has a sanitary and feed saving 
feeding floor of concrete. Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s floor, as pictured here, is small, 
owing to the fact that he has only a 
small herd, being a diversified farmer. 
Two of the features of this floor are 
the ease of cleaning and the fence 
which prevents both the feed from be- 
ing pushed off the floor and the hogs 
from rooting under. 

“Aside from the prevention of dis- 
ease and saving of corn,” says J. M. 
Buoy, of Corydon, Iowa, “I have found 
that in feeding oats on the floor, my 
hogs have conditioned better, owing to 
the fact that they secure a _ greater 
amount of exercise.” This gives an- 
other advantage in favor of such a 
floor. 








oiler are all placed on the floor, as 
can be seen from the picture. 

Altho the floor was constructed sev- 
eral years ago, one similar to it can 
be constructed now very reasonably, 
aud at almost no cost when one Tig- 
ures the saving in feed and hogs, not 
to mention the convenience of easy 
care, 











The present-day cost of such a floor 
will be about as follows: 





Forty-five sacks of Portland ce- 
memes, ETE COME: 6nd co heeden $33.76 
Thirty cubic yards of sand and 
gravel, at $1.50 per cubie 
So. pee EEE T CRT eee TTC eC ee 19.76 
BiGdOr Gatimate .iiccccsvecde eve 15.00 


Complete floor ....<sievects $58.50 


At such a nominal cost, we surely 
should feel able to follow the example 
of Mr. Hutchinson, and “pull the pork 
out of the mud.” 


CAPACITIES OF SILO 


HERE are various factors affecting the capaci- 

ties of silos, such as maturity and moisture con- 
tent of the corn, relative proportion of stalks and 
ears, fineness of cutting, method of distributing sil- 
age in silo, speed of filling and thoroness of packing, 
amount of water used, smoothness of silo walls, size 
and height of silo, time and method of measuring 
depth, and so on. Each of these has considerable 
influence on how much a silo will hold, altho some 
are more important than others. The number and 
hature of these factors, however, show that it will 
hever be possible to get any rules or tables which 
will be more than an approximation. In a great 
many cases, however, a method of this kind is the 
ouly thing possible, and hence is well worth while. 
_The results obtained by Professor Chase, of the 
University of Nebraska, and given in Nebraska Cir- 
cular No. 1, are based on heights taken immediately 
after the silo is filled. It might be objected that 
the average farmer will fail to take this measure- 
Ment; but this objection is easily met by the fact 
that he will know within a very few inches just 
Where the silage lever was when he stopped fill- 
ng. A more serious objection to this method is 
that by it a silo filled quickly or not thoroly packed 
Will give the same capacity as when filled slowly or 
Well packed, which is known not to be true. An- 
Other less serious objection is the inaccuracy it 
causes in estimating the amount of silage remain- 
ing after a part has been fed out. 


- Probably the most satisfactory and accurate plan 
~ bsg base capacity on depth of silage after at least 
T we 


au eks’ settling. This is the basis on which the 
ma apache tables, given in Bulletin 164, Univer- 
ity o 

ties whe 


n measured at close of filling also. There 
3 Much 


to recommend this plan. In the first place, 


Missouri, are made, altho they give capaci-_ 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


it practically eliminates all errors due to speed with 
which silo is filled, fineness of cutting and thoro- 
ness of packing. Professor Chase says that “silage 
settles a great deal, but this settling nearly all takes 
place during the first two weeks after filling, and 
most observers seem to agree with this. 

The table herewith gives the capacities of com- 
mon sizes of silos, for settled and unsettled silage. 











TABLE A. | | TABLE B. 

Tons Settled. = eae Tons Not Settled. 
Diam. of Silo in feet. > Diam. of Silo in feet. 
10] 12) 14) 16; 18) 20) 10] 12] 14] 16] 18] 20 
14) 20) 27) 35) 44] 55).. 9] 13) 17) 23) 29) 36 
15 22) 30 39 49 61/.. 10 14 20 26 33! 40 














17] 24) 33] 43] 54) 67|..12..] 11) 16 22] 29] 37| 45 
18} 26) 36} 47] 59} 73]..13..] 13] 18] 25} 32] 41] 50 
20) 29) 39/ 51) 64) 80!..14..; 14/ 20) 27] 36| 45) 56 
21! 31] 42] 55] 69] 86/..15..| 15} 22| 30] 39) 49] 61 

45| 59) 75 17| 24] 33} 43| 54] 67 


69} 85 
3} 45) 58 74) 91 
24 5} 48) 62) 79} 97 





| 90! ¢ 
| 69! 94] 121!) 154] 
72] 98) 126) 160 
75! 102) 131) 166 
78) 106) 136) 172! 2 
81! 110) 140) 179 





} 2 
} 84] 114] 145! 185 76| 103} 135) 171} 211 
{ | 7 | 107} 140{ 177| 219 
2... 111] 145} 184) 22 
j | { 39..4 | | 116) 151] 191] 236 
| Cy 120) 156} 198) 244 
| | {..42..] | 128} 162/ 212! 262 





Every farmer should measure the height of his 
silo from the bottom of the pit to the top of the wall 
and also the height of any extension roof or other 
device by which he fills the silo overfull. It would 
be quite a convenience to have foot distances at the 
top marked and numbered. It should be noted that 
the depths given in the table are for depth of silage 
and not for heights of silos. 

If the average inside diameter of the silo is ap 
proximately the same as one given in the tables, 
then all the farmer needs to do is to take the proper 
column, run down it until he finds the depth nearest 
that which he has estimated his to be, and read the 
number of tons given in Table A or Table B, as his 
depth is for settled or unsettled silage. If the aver 
age diameter is part way between two diameters 
given, the capacity will be found by taking the ca 
pacity for the proper depth of the nearest diameter 
in the table, dividing by the area in square feet of 
that size silo, and then multiplying by the area of 
the silo as measured. 

Thus, suppose a farmer measures the diameter 
of his silo in several places and in both directions 
and gets an average diameter of 13 feet 3 inches, 
and the height of settled silage is 31 feet 4 inches, 
How much silage does it contain? By Table A, the 
capacity of a 14-foot silo with a depth of 31 feet is 
94 tons and for 32 feet is 98 tons, or a difference of 
4 tons. Therefore, for the extra 4 inches of depth, 
we should allow one-third of this difference, making 
the capacity for that depth 95.3 tons. Now the area 
of a silo is equal to the square of the diameter 
multiplied by .7854. Then the area of the 14-foot 
silo is equal to 153.9 square feet, while that for @ 
silo 13 feet and 3 inches in diameter is 137.9 square 
feet. Dividing by 153.9 and multiplying by 137.9 
gives 85 tons as the capacity of the silo. 
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' Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 
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CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor : 
+ 
“ Cr al Sor rrr emma ci 
tl 
T ° w 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Law l New York Struggling Over ‘i 
Upheld | The Farm Bureau Album Low Fees hi 
In a decision handed down recently The extreme west is represented by a man on the executive com- In New York there seem to be two 
the Nebraska supreme court holds the mittee who is part farmer and part doctor. It is rather difficult to tell separate opinions on the question as a 
Farm Bureau law of that state consti- in which line he is most efficient. It is reported that he performed an to whether or not they shall have ay , 
‘tutional. The law, which was passed operation in Chicago between meetings of the executive committee during increased fee in their Farm Pureay v 
by the legisiature in 1919, was attacked one of the sessions. Dr. W. H. Walker, the man in question, was for many and a big, state-wide, centralized or. = 
et evunty. ‘The lower court held moved to California, where he became interested in | S8tization, or whether they shoul con az 
it constitutional, and it was carried prunes. He took that same aggressiveness with him tinue with a small membership fee as ey 
to the highest court of the state. that won him a place in Chicago, and he was made they have at present. On one sie the p 
The Nebraska law provides that up president of the local and state Farm Bureaus, and people are arguing that if New York tic 
on a petition of 10 per cent of the resi- then later was made a member of the executive com- is to maintain her leadership in the 
dent land owners or operators, the mittee of the American Federation. No doubt it is Farm Bureau work, it is necessary to 
county board shall make a levy to a good thing for the committee to have a man of have increased funds, while those on 
raise not more than $5,000 annually this type on the board, for he has an insight into the other side believe that by achicy. to’ 
for the support of the Farm Bureau. ered + sang oa > oda ee a ee ing a goal of 80,000 mem bers in 1921, 2 
The Hall county board refused to make in Wapello county, Iowa, in 1870, took a scientific they will automatically take care of a 
much levy in face of the legal peti- course, followed that with a medical course, and the financial situation. ~ 
tion of the farmers, and a test case W. H. WALKER practiced medicine and surgery in Chicago until a These two opposing points of view im 
was started to determine the consti- few years ago, as we have previously mentioned. He first became inter- are interesting in view of the fact that bes 
tutionality of the statute. ested in the Farm Bureau in order to get their help in pushing an irriga- New York state had one of the first ty. 
In the meantime, backers of the tion project. When asked as to his ideas of the work in the future, he state Farm Bureau federations. and sic, 
Farm Bureau kept it in existence in stated: “The first thing is to perfect the organization. Then we should has been trying to maintain the work Am 
7! couty thra volunteer subscrip take up the economic problems and work on them until they are as far on the basis of a $1 fee to the Farm rac 
. ; aap advanced as are the production problems. , : 

' tions. At the annual meeting of the | Bureau. At the present time the mem. ab 
Nebraska State Farm Bureau Associa bership in the state is 11,000 below last sta) 
tion, various county Farm Bureaus con- great deal of credit is due the pro- gate $1,000, the board of supervisors year’s membership, and while ten a 
eee SoS each to ald _— memaers moters of this event. The enthusiasm’ shall appropriate from the general counties have done ae. -ditable th 
et tho Hall riasege ted paresn thetr ight displayed in the initiatory demonstra- fund of the county a sum double the work in their membership above that om 
So uphold the law. The Nebraska ‘U- tion promises big for the tour of the amount of such subscription, but not Of last year, the majority have gone “4 
preme court holds that the Farm Bu- northern half of the county in a few’ to exceed a total of $5,000 in counties below. . , : : . 8 
—-— Bae Ke aetivitios a, phrase weeks. with a population of 25,000 or over _We wonder sad the re ees sais 
 onlagg the ampere epee a and not to exceed $3,000 in counties a « not pon Y hypo in 
® Make researches 0 1e@ nature whic ‘ 4 , toes — P 9m An other places; la 8S, tn arm<¢ lee 
the Farm Bureau engages in, especial County Help for Farm Bureaus . ad aati praesent gill that they can not expect very great om 
ay when such work relates to the chief An Iowa subscriber writes law siaapty selheeieed tee supervisors returns from -= organization ™ h is Far 
industry of the state. “A member of the board of super- to make such appropriation. It was ®t Properly financed, and therefore corp 

ss —— visors of this county tells me that ev- changed by the thirty-eighth general as- hesitate more in ees a‘ mn - ness 
Interesting Tour in Fayette ery person in this county who pays sembly and made mandatory upon the of that kind an thes = eae —— ning 
? enw taxes has help support the supervisors to make the appropriation 28S Membership fees large enough so a fa 
County “ee “~ oaths “ oe age : that they are able to put across a work 
Farm Bureau; that the board has to from the general fund when the condi- ssnphonniks és D babes nece 
Approximately four hundred people, pay two dollars to the Farm Bureau for tions were complied with. ing program. New York wegen phi all k 
with one hundred and twenty-five auto- each dollar that is paid in the form of This law was enacted atatime when ©4!y done good work for th at Thes 
mobiles, participated in the first farm dues by the members, up to $3,000. Is the purpose of the Farm Bureau was available. but apparently it sided yen whic 
tour of Fayette county, Iowa This this the case? If it is, why should the purely educational. It was to promote ("8 the active success noticed in other spler 
trip was planned and supervised by Farm Bureau alone receive such sup- better methods of farming and stock wtates. coun 
the Farm Bureau and directed by port? Why not the Farmers’ Union raising. The theory was that what- is qu 
Clyde H. Combs, of Fayette county. and all other farm organizations? ever might be done by the county and Farm Bureau Starts County Fair— est 1 
The tour extended over the southern Would it not be as fair to assess a tax state to increase the agricultural pro- The Cass County, Nebraska, Farm Bw of a 
half of the county. to maintain all labor organizations as duction would be helpful to all the citi- reau has voted to hold a county live weed 
The starting point was set for the to assess a tax to help support the zens of the state, and, therefore, it stock fair this fall. This county has 
Hanson dairy farm, north of Oelwein, Farm Bureau? I am a farmer, but I would be proper to assist in education- never held a county fair. Promises of A’ 
where the travelers were allowed to think if we have a law of this kind, the al work by making general appropria- coéperation have been secured from next 
witness the splendid herd of Holstein gooner it is repealed the better.” tions. This money is used for the ac- the business men of Weeping Water in pr 
cattle. From there the cavalcade The Iowa law provides that when a_ tivities of the county agent, whose the county-seat. The present plan is crops 
started and visited during the forenoon Farm Bureau is organized with 200 or main job still is to do general educa- to make the fair largely educational table: 
the farms of Henry James, feeder of more members, who pay in the aggre- tional work. and minus race-horse and other ques Sta 
beef cattle, and the modern farm of tionable features. The Cass County facts 
L. C. Nus, at Arlington. Here every x Live Stock Breeders’ Association, on? sume! 
one stopped and enjoyed the advan- M: + y M: k R ‘N of the Farm Bureau projects, will b orde 
tages of the Arlington park and he VL aTION ounty arket eports ihe immediate promoter of the fait dea 
hospitality of the city people. S according to sentiment expressed at ers t 
dinner hour was one of the memorable > — — ee a saat endiiiads The + sl Burealt whole 
events of the trip. After the meal, V I = vy ee pe and the Live Stock Association also inatir 
some time was spent in demonstra- DAILY LIVE Bd pb ieate cil went on record as favoring more pig prot 
tions and talks by experts and calf clubs. E. M. Pollard, forme’ ling «¢ 
The tour continued during the after- congressman and a candidate for the erat 
moon, visiting the farms of A. J. Koeh- i — 3 on OFT I nomination for governor at the spring and ri 
_ ~ pr N. paces gece ca ; as OOPERAI NG AB. : ‘ primaries, is secretary of the (ass Co! 
ich shows a growth of exceptiona BE ware § MC Ot l< county live stock men. 
density and a height of twenty-seven = — 3 = : eee cas ea. 
inches; George Messerer, breeder of : : és as 
Poland China hogs, and finally the Boys Camp at Tipton Fa ‘a be 
Paul Stewart farm, in Harlan town- Farm Bureau is making prepa! re > ee 
ship, where the spectators were again for a club camp for the boy gee: sai 
privileged to see one of the finest herds Tipton County Fair this fall. sal 08 
of Holsteins. Mr. Stewart is conduct- will furnish tents and cots for th _ ean 
and the boys will furnish their 0W? and | 


bedding. A competent man wil! be ™ 
charge. The boys will gather Monda many | 
morning and stay thruout the f er 


> ing an official test of one year on some 
of his best cows. 

Thruout the day at the various stops 
instructive talks and demonstrations 
were given by experts on subjects 
Tanging from dairy farming and the 
are of milk to field crop production, 
dreeding of pure-bred stock and scien- 
tific farming in general. 





Carroll County Wool Fight—T!* 
wool buyers in Carroll county, [ows 
have not been satisfied to take a lick 
ing when the Farm Bureau showed 











The real value of this tour can not : : them up, but recently have come 0 
fp Be measured in dollars and cents. Fay- | 4... cm  Fitteen banks of the touaty cooperate iw Cac | 2 89 attack on the secretary of OH hip 
a ette county is beginning to know it to make this service of the most value to their members. They get three county wool growers’ association = Dloyed 
| self and to learn its real possibilities. reports daily from both the Chicago and the St. Louis markets. The sec- shipment of wool from Carroll county, ad 
| ‘The interest in the trip held to the ond report, which is the most complete, is telephoned out to each of the however, is very much larger this ye#! Vision | 
) ast. About eighty cars were still in banks. They, in turn, post it with the weather report on the market board than last year. It shows that the farm Proper 
» the procession when the perfect day for the use of farmers in the section which they represent. ers are sticking together on the prop? dealing 
+ ‘was closed at the Paul Stewart farm. sition. 
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Farm Bureau Notes i 
Alfalfa Growers’ Association—With 
the assistance of Mr. Ralph Loomis, 
of the University of Missouri college 
of agri alee the alfalfa growers of 
Pemiscot county have organized an 
Alfalfa Growers’ Association, with a 
capital stock of $3,000. A manager for 
this association has been selected and 
will be paid a salary of $1,800 and a 
commission of 25 cents per ton on all i 
pay sold until said commission a 
amounts to a maximum of $3,000. The : 
two plan of the organization complies with BS 
| as the Missouri coéperative law. This =, | 
* an year a charge of $2 per ton will be 
ean made for selling the hay, and after the 
or- expenses are paid the surplus set aside 
con- and the dividends declared. Any mon- 
P as ey left in the profits column will be a 
the prorated to the customers in propor- 
ork tion to the patronage. 
the 
y to ‘ ae tay 
oe Greeley Township Picnic—Greeley 4 
Ao township, in Audubon county, Iowa Lally 
921 held a large picnic on June 24th. The 
“ attendance was estimated to be about 
‘ one thousand persons, and it was unan- 
ii jmously agreed that it was one of the is LL ee 
that pest affairs ever pulled off in the coun- 
first ty. A full program, consisting of mu- 
aa sic, an address by Grant Chapman, of 
work Ames, on Farm Bureau work, foot 
‘arm races, wrestling match, tug-of-war, and 
heres a ball game, filled up the day. An out- 
last standing feature was a talk by the 
tna township director, Homer Beers. This 
eu 
able is a good event for every Farm Bu- 
that reau picnic to include, as it shows that 
rone the local talent can present some of 
the local problems more forcefully 
New than can any outside speaker. ave any ays 
feel Codperative Seed House—The mem- 
yreat vers of e snry County, Illinois, . ° : 
a - ctigellied raged ar =f porapess Save first on first-cost. The New Mit- The New Mitchell brings not only these 
as Farm Bures ‘ 4: a $50, ‘ 
fore corporation to carry on the seed busi-| Chell should be compared to cars costing savings, but a future-style car, one with 
cer , . r r oe . 
: ness for the county. They are plan- - ; : 
“= Ee tive aane tds Slt Mise, ee $500 to $1000 more. Nowhere will you new lines and refinements. It brings a 
ch 0 a fanning mill and the other things| find such a fine car, combining new-day roomier, more comfortable body. And a 
VOrK ru . 
necessary to enable them to handle ° ° ‘ 
rub ‘of seeds in a first-class way style with dependable performance, at careful attention to details of finish found 
ands These codperative seed companies, of such a low figure. only on costlier cars. 
_— which there are several in Illinois, are : 
ythar P e 4 7 1 
rth splendid things for the farmers of the Save in the future. The New Mitchell We suggest, as a precaution, that 
county. The amount of money savec 1 ° ° 
is quite considerable, but their great-| fords a car of lasting newness, one that you see the New Mitchell before you 
vom est value is in getting first-class seed | 1s stronger, more durable, and better built. buy. Examine it. Then make com- 
n Bu: of all kinds, thus cutting down the + ee: e 4 
hed rT It brings new accuracies in man- parisons. 
has — ufacture, finer materials, and : . 
: ei , Four Models A Mitchell dealer will be glad 
es of A Tip for Consumers—Canned goods d ’ bl 
from cs einteg ‘ncenraietadhcdien im aaa sturdier assemblage. 5 : ‘ i how} 
rom ext winter are going to be stv-high -Passenger Touring Car to assist you by showing the 
Jater, in price and searce, despite abundant : . : : e ° er 
<e Ele: thie, daueiaee AF Waal. aun: lees It is built complete, including evened a New Mitchell’s superiority and 
rete de ‘ : penile ‘ js ° -Passenger Sedan re s 
ional tables, according to the Michigan the bodies, at the highly efficient | 4-Passenger Coupe giving you the points by which 
ques: State Farm Bureau. Because of these . P 
ounty facts, the Farm Bureau urges that con- Mitchell plant. to judge. 
, one sumers of canned goods place their 
ill be orders this summer with their local E m n 
fair. cealers. This will permit these deal- 
dat ite cand Mile: Gunes dln 46 ths MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, ING, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
ureall Wholesalers and cannets, thus elim- S 
also inating ich speculation as to the — (ae are - 
e pg robab! lem: an sreby enab- ) ACK ES—70 {n crops, balance pasture; rich 
a . y a Se ees oe ub el clay-loam soil; known as one of the best farms G O Oo D D i R T 
orm ne ¢ ers and wholesalers to op- te the "Stanley a ; + mile from city; all 4 We have a number of good farms, ranging tn acre- 
r the erate 1 shorter financial margin No ‘ae pul a 3 "rice thofuding all machinery, 3 age from 80 acres to 400 acres, priced at #80 to $23 
oat as i ¢ < ‘ IN OLD VIRGINIA goo orses, 5 miich cows, § head young stock (all peracre. All within a radius of ten miles of the best 
pring aud TE the ultimate cost of these Hundreds of westerners are buying and making this good grade), J . 4 hogs and other personal property and and cleanest little town in northwest Missouri—pop- 
Cass com) ' t = : their future home. Why not gou? No droughts, all crops 222,000. A mighty good buy for some one, ulation 1200; good schools, good banks, good bust- 
nt es to consumers. floods, hot summer nor cold winters. Best of cli- | Owing to owners’ age.they are not able to properly | ness; paved streets, well Mghted: on the Jefferson 
ee mate, schools, churches, improvements, roads, soll, care for the farm ; JESS. D. GREEN, Citizens Bank highway and in the blue grass center of the world. 
F rainfall and no failures. Prices #50 to $150 pe r acre. Bidg., Stanley, Wisconsin, Write or visit us 
armers’ Commission Company—In KE. Z. terms. Special rate good any day. Fare re Wagers & Hudson, King City, Mo. 
p — s funded if not as represented. We will consider other Bilt . : 
rhe = recent sue of the Champaign coun- | property as part payment on our farms. Write to- Hardwood Cut-over Land sol! 1 esther conde \ ISSISSIPPIH Black Prairie Alfalfa and Grag- 
Hor ty, Illin report the question was day before buying elsewhere. Merriner Land | norgravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 4 ing Lands, in alcommunity of Northern farm- 
i 2 CRISIS: I : 1 as Co., Over People’s Bank, Streator, Ell. ~in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly ers, where Jand ces as abundantly at one-third 
the raised as to whether it would pay the } or the owners; no agents and no commissions. | toone-half the price demanded in other states. For 
Th rmerc ¢ oa ela “oa? : . tasy terms. Also {mproved farms. Write for map information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKE 
rhe} os. start a commission company Choice Fa rm For Sa le | ana booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER | Merchants and Farmer < Bldg., Macon, Miss. - 
boys to h indle live stock at the Chicago Aa of original Gale farm 1 mile west Galesville. COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. Se np = az 
= and Fact a Teigdan 7 ertile black loam, level. New improvements, or- Enproved farm, about 
ows _ E St. Louis yards. We quote: | chard and berries. On State Highway and truck fine. (PW choice farms in Grundy Co. Mo.— CHOICE 160-ACRE ? 8 from Windom, & 
be in It see ms to us that there are a great Near school and market. All city deliveries. Ideal _ 600 a., two sets improvements, 3 mi. town; price, mile from school: c¢ wart. Be . set of buildings; fine 
many Bec ese' oe y ee for general or truck farming. A beautiful place fn #185, 4 crop included; €45,000 handles this one. 137 neighborhood; 30 miles from Jowa line. Also have 
onda any possibilities in the plan. We are the heart of a beautiful country. Will sell crops and a. ¢ mile Laredo, Mo., 4-yr. high sc bool; best of land, other farms. Will sell on easy terms. Write owner, 
hettoy aos = he ee f ~ persons al property. The best buy on the market. 14 moder: improvements; price, 6275 per acre, crop D. U. WELD, Windom, Minnesota. 
' ur marketing problems in a miles from Winona, Minn. 20 miles from La Crosse, = pg Rl pag one. Write owner, 
0Cal Way by ¢ ‘ranizi two a ck ahin. Wis. 6 miles from Mississippi river. | a. €. » Laredo, Mo. Improved farms in Stearng, 
Dir g ‘ brim —"- a Aging — Chas. S. Parker, Owner, Galesville, Wis. | > - SALE Meeker and Kandlyobi coun- 
The ; clations. ould it not be ad- Mi t C L d ties in south central Minne- 
Vantageny mas P uuivatt sota. For list and information 
lows, sascous to create a marketing de- | Magnificent 800-A. Farm in No. Dakota INnNCSOta VOFN LANGs | Fase LAND CO., 
tick partment on the other end to sell our At Loma, Cavalier county, N. E. section, famous We have a large list of improved farms for | Paynesville Minnesota. 
4 ; stock? ich ¢ company could pay ee flax, alfalfa, - oo, ha miles — sale on easy terms. Write for our list. \ARMERS i ti { t { 
nowe as < all) a} to 1e opportunity of a lifetime for man with write us for our free information 
_ t Just as big salaries to salesmen ag | StoW!ns family. Good social conditions. Price of ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota k on Minnesota and North Dakota {mproved farms. 
)e ou privat , et ea Bee this farm, 660,000; one-third cash, balance easiest | A. C. WALLIN LAND CO., 244 Plymouth Bidg., 
yf the ~ rate concerns. Just as efficient | terms. I own the farm. Glad to answer questions 10* FAKMS forsale ortrade. Weofferten | Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘elp could be obtained as are ‘ regarding conditions in our seetion. SYVERT el) improved farms {n the corn belt for sale | ——————— 
. The ‘ov liye obtained as are NOW eM- | WILLIAMSON, 1313 Cheyenne Ave., Grand Forks, | on very easy terms. WIll take trades on some of F KRSAL E—To clean up estate The W. W. Royce 
ty. Ployed by any company. And the big North Dakota them. Farms are well tmproved and close to town. arms; 610 acres, 400 acres tillable, 210 acres pas- 
ounty, ady ese ey ae Good black soll, and the lay of the land 1s perfect. ture and woodland. For further particulars, address 
. year : 2 would come in the super- f bp gm _ sell cheap, if taken soon, 160 acres aoe farms a for ¥ 4 one. pay direct MEL Vv IN E. LOTT, Westport, New York. 
: Vision give of landin northern Wisconsin; about 50 acres and save comm. F. P, Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, Ia. —— 
farm ieee n to handling the stock, to | piow iand, some meadow and woodland; beautiful C UN Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
rope s ' filling and weighing, and to small lake near; E.. room house. Ideal for summer FOR SALE Blue Earth county, Minnesota, are the real Iowa kind. Come and séé¢ for your 
D cealj ; resort, or will ake good farm. Address M. E. eorn farms. Particulars free, or self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 








“€S with buyers.” THATCHER, 405 "Hue hitt, Supertor, Wis. write SCHROEDER LAND CO., Mankato, Minn. Falls. Minn. 
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TIMELY FARM TOPICS 











Fall Plowing for Wheat 
The earlier that it is possible to get 
® the fall plowing done for fall wheat, 
’ the more likely it is that the seeding 


S will ultimately be successful Early 
§ plowing helps to collect and save the 
® moisture and helps to get the seed bed 
| properly packed. 3oth of these fac- 

tors are necessary if the wheat is to 
= get a proper start in the fall, so that 

it will withstand the average winter. 


© Extremely dry ground, especially when 
| caused by hard lumps or unpacked soil, 
usually makes for failure for fall 
wheat. 





Shade and Clean Water for Hogs 


One of the essentials for hog pro- 
duction at this period of the year is 
to see that they have clean water to 
drink and plenty of shade. Too much 


} quent cause of hogs failing to thrive | 


’ as well, and also causes an occasional 
)} death. Expensive shelter is not nec- 
essary. Temporary shade may be pro- 
vided by setting up a few poles and 
covering with straw or other material. 
) Shade trees provide ample protection. 
wallow-hole in addition to 
} clean water to drink is also a great 
help. 





Breeding Better Bees 


Professor Parks, of the Iowa experi- 
ment station, recently made the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to bees. 
This is an important suggestion at this 
time 

“Better bees are as important to the 
bee-keeper as better stock is to the 
© stockman. But where the marked im- 
| provement of a herd may require sev- 
eral years, a few months are suffi- 
cient for changing an apiary of the 
poorest scrub bees into an apiary of 
| the best bees. This is possible because 
© the life of the honey bee is short. The 
queen is the mother of the entire col- 
/ ony, so by replacing her with a queen 
of better stock, we may have workers 
of the new stock emerging in less than 
a month’s time, and if the re-queening 
be done in the spring or summer, the 
last of the old stock will have disap- 
peared within a few weeks.” 





Hog Cholera 


The Bureau of Animal 
gives four essentials 
checking hog cholera. They are sani- 
tation, disinfection, vaccination and 
coéperation. We are coming to the 
period of the year when hog cholera 
becomes more of a menace than at any 
other time It is necessary for the 
hogs to be in good health, for the place 
to be sanitary, and for the neighbors 
to coiperate if hog cholera is to be 
kept in control. Whenever there is an 
actual outbreak, measures of disinfec- 
tien and vaccination are necessary. 
When vaccination is done carefully 
with potent serum and virus, it is suc- 
cessful, and it is false economy to tet 
hegs die of cholera. 


Industry 
in fighting or 





Fall Plowing Pays 


Fall plowing pays and pays well 
when it can be fitted into the general 
scheme of late summer or fall work. 
Two excellent examples of this have 
come to my attention during the last 
couple of vears. 

June 12, 1918, we seeded a field of 
Sudan grass in the college field of the 
Iowa experiment station. Half of this 
field was fall plowed, while the other 
half was plowed early in the spring 
and harrowed at once. Afterwards the 
seed bed of the spring plowing was 
fitted in exactly the same way as the 
fall plowing. As soon as the Sudan 
grass germinated, that on the fall 
Plowing took the lead. When the grass 
began to head, that on the fall plowed 
ground was at least ten inches higher 


| 


direct sunlight and heat is often a fre- | 








than that on the ground which had 
been spring plowed. There was a line 
thru the middle of the field which 
marked to a furrow the division of the 
fall and spring plowed ground. There 
was not only a difference in growth, 
but there was also a marked difference 
in weed growth on 
which was noticeable before the Sudan 
grass became high enough to choke out 
the weeds. The spring plowed strip 
was quite weedy, while the fall plowed 
strip was practically free from weeds. 
The entire field was planted to corn 
the year before. The time of plowing 
alone was responsible for the differ- 
ence in growth and weediness of the 
two strips. 

This year we are growing soy beans 


in a field which grew a crop of clover | 


last year. We turned under a strip 
of the clover last fall before it froze 
up, and finished plowing the field this 
spring. At the present time there is a 
line clear thru the field which marks 
the division of the fall and spring 
plowed ground. The soy beans on the 
fall plowed strip are at least two inch- 
es higher and show a ranker growth 
than those on the remainder of the 
field, which was spring plowed. In this 
case also the time of plowing alone is 
responsible for the difference in the 
general appearance of the soy beans.— 
F. S. Wilkins. 





Harvesting Sorghum for Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a fine stand of cane and 
wish to know just when and how to 
cut it.” 

Sorghum is best cut for hay after 
the seeds are fully formed and most 
of them have hardened. Or if the 
cane has been planted late it should be 
cut at the last possible moment before 
frost. Because of the large amount 
of juice in the stems cane cures rather 
slowly. After it has thoroly wilted 
in the swath, rake it into windrows and 
then put it in cocks. After it has 
been in cocks for two or three weeks 
it may be hauled to the barn or else 
it may be fed directly out of the cocks. 





Alsike Clover for Wet Land 


Every one knows that alsike clover 
is peculiarly adapted to low land, but 
it has remained for the United States 
Department of Agriculture to prove 
just how fond alsike clover is of wet 
soil conditions. They have experiment- 
ally grown alsike clover with three 
inches of water on top of the soil for 
months ata time. This flooded alsike 
not only withstood the water all right, 
but actually made a better growth than 
clover grown under similar conditions 
but not flooded. 


the two pieces, | 


Government Crop Report 


The government August crop report 
| indicates a total corn yield of 3,003,- 
000,000 bushels, or the greatest yield 
in the history of the United States, 
with the exception of 1917 and 1912, in 
both of which years the corn was soft. 
This 3,000,000,000 estimate compares 
with our own August list estimate of 
2,810,000,000 bushels. 

The government wheat crop estimate 
is 795,000,000 bushels, or slightly less 
than the July estimate, and 145,000,000 
less than the 1919 crop. 

The oats crop is estimated at 1,402,- 
000,000 bushels, which is 80,000,000 
bushels above the July estimate and 
150,000,000 bushels above the 1919 crop 
but 150,000,000 bushels below the 
bumper crops of 1917 and 1918. 


All in all, it has been definitely de- 
cided that we have unusually good 
crops this year. We believe, however, 
that the government corn estimate is 
high. We believe that there is danger 
of considerable soft corn and that se- 
vere drouth damage has been done 
over a large part of Illinois and con- 
siderable sections of Missouri and In- 
diana. 





It Won’t Work 

Doctor McKeever, of Kansas, in a 
recent address to an Illinois Rotary 
Club, said that at one hotel in Chicago 
there are forty bell boys, most of 
whom are men, who make $40 or more 
a week carrying baggage, showing 
rooms and doing flunkey work. He 
thought they ought to be out on Kan- 
sas farms. 


As long as they can make $40 or 
more a week at the sort of work they 
are doing, there is not much hope of 
getting them on the farm. 3esides, 
they would expect tips from the horses, 
| cattle and pigs every time they car- 
ried them a drink of water. Farm live 
stock is hard up just now and can 
not compete with the American trav- 
eling public in the matter of tips. 








Locust vs. White Oak Post 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which is cheaper, white oak posts 
at 20 cents each or locust posts at. 30 
cents? How long do locust posts last? 
I have talked to a number of differ- 
ent people about them and some say 
that they are very long lived and oth- 
ers that they are no good.” 


According to the Iowa experiment 
station, the average life of the black 
locust post is about thirty years, as 
compared with twelve years for the 
honey locust and seventeen years for 
the white oak. Evidently a good grade 
of black locust posts is worth 30 cents 
when the white oak is worth 20 cents. 
The honey locust posts, however, seem 
to be decidedly inferior. 
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ey 
45 Wears on the Line 


Come te Headquarters for 


Cotton Seed Meal 








ee 
OWL DOVE JAY 
Brand Brand Brand 


F. W. BRODE & CO. 


KMetablished 1875 
Incorporated 1915 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Our Brand on the Tag Means Qua}iiy 
in the Bag 

















GUARANTY Spark Intensifier 


Will eliminate all firing troubles on your auto, 
truck, tractor or gas engine. Will save at 
least 15% gasoline, and thus pay for iiseif 
many times over. Write now. 

$1.00 each prepaid. Satisfaction guarantes 
or purchase price refunded. Agents wanted 


GUARANTY ACCESSORIES Co. 
1104 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


VOR SALE—Registered St. Bernard pups. Witt 
make extra fine, big fellows; $25 and $35 each, if 
taken soon. MELVIN O. BROWN, R. 3, Russell, Ia 














Fine Farm At Auction 


Toclose an estate, undersigned will! sell 
160 acre farm of choicest black corn land 
at public sale on 


Wednesday, Aug. 18, 1920 2 P.M, 
At Media, lilinois, Henderson Co, 


Excellent improvements; 3 miles from 
railroad,on auto trail; electric transmis- 
sion line for lights and power passes farm: 
every field tiled and fenced tight. 

Terms: 15 per cent cash, balance March 
1, 1921. For further information, address 


G. W. PENDARVIS 
Attorney in Fact Berwick, ll. 


220 Acres $8500, With 
40 Cattle, Horses, Crops, Tools 


Equipment worth $5000; improved road, mile R. R 
station; mechine-worked fields, 50-cow brook- 
watered pasture, 1000 cords wood, 100,000 ft. timber, 
low of fruit; 12-room house, running water, 80-ft. 
basement barn, water; immediate sale in- 
cludes live steck, wagons, machinery, toola, bot 

ng crops, all for $8500; easy terms. Detalls 
this and smaller farm for $2700, page 22 Strout's Big 
Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. Copy 
free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922R Marquette 
Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 


450-Acre Farm For Sale By Owner 


Two miles to market and packing plant, six miles 
from Fargo, North Dakota; best soil, wel urained; 
about 400 acres cultivated, balance pasture and Um- 
ber, about 25 acres hardwoed timber; a good set of 
b ed in east edge of timber. This farm 
is located In the Red River Valley, a splendid gramn, 
potato and stock country. Price, $140.00 per acre; 
good terms 


* WILLIA™ OSTMAN, 
626 13th Bt. Se., Fargo, N. D. 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal term. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not Inc.) Medford, Wis. 























F WOU bave probiems like this: 61.000 pis 

Work equals Rent and Existence; come to West- 
field, N. Y,, where the farmers have problems like 
thie: $1000 plus Work uals Home and Comfort, 
NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Westfield, N. Y- 


CANADA LANDS 


For list of Canada farms for sale, write 8. J. NEW- 
MAN, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. 








VENTRAL MINNESOTA—The Red Clover 
J District”—Choice location for stock and dairy 
farms; rich soil, pure water, best schools, goed mar- 
kets; smail and Jarge tracts, wild and improved 
lands; low prices, easy payments. Write John P. 
Applequist, 627 Natl. Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


440 





ACRES, lying immediately north of Ellis 
Grove, LiL. on the Belleville-Kaskaskia and 
Chester Tratl. Two sets of improvements, five 
springs. Rallroad station is Retly Lake. Price, #10 
peracre. H. P. ROBERTS, Banker, Ellis Grove, lll. 


. 
720 
Muck soll, well drained and !mmensely fertile 
railroad. C or long time payments. 4A 


as 
WESTERN DISPLAY CoO., 8t. Paul, Minn 





AORES for sale by owner. Located 
in Schoolcraft county, Northern a 
ddress 


Toevery homeseeker—0" 
Free! Free! Free! new summer and fall land Nat 
showing photographs of a large number of cholo 
central Wisconsin dairy farms in the banner dairy 
district of the United States. Write today for this 


free list and map. GRAHAM'S LAND OFFICE, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin. 











gee SALE—360 acre farm; sandy loam soll, 260 
acres in cultivation, with all modern improve 
menta, orchard; near railroad, school and church 
Must sell because of personal business. Se!! on terms 
EK. E. PENZEL, Owner, Poplar Bluff, Mo 


WANTED TO RENT 


A good haif section in Towa, on shares. I want @ 

hear from owners with good farms, not speculator 

KR. KH. MAYER, Humboldt, __ 
Stop renting—Bay 4 

MR. TENANT Ten years time, 5 per cent 


EZRA McMASTER, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 
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Twenty- 


dollars 
Cash BringsYouthis 


JIM DANDY 
MIXER! 


you can’t afford to 
4 mix by the old fash- 
ioned, expensive, back- 
breaking shovel method. 


You can’t afford to pay 
hree men’s wages to do 
he mixing that one man 
il do with this Jim 
Dandy. 

You can’t afford to be 
vithout the quick, cheap 
nd perfectly mixed con- 
rete that the Jim Dandy 
vill give you. 

: WRITE NOW 


p us a post card this very minute 
1 we will send you our latest illus- 
ited circular completely describing the 

— our models _ in 

; = Dandy 

q built 
you com- 
plete particulars 
about our special 
$20 offer. 


SUPERIOR 
MFG. CO. 


310 Concrete Ave. 
Waterloo, lowa 


A SPECIAL 


FACTORY CUT 
PRICE OFFER 


Buy direct 
and save the 
merchants big 
profit. 


This 
$10 Officer Shoe 


Hand sewed, first grade 
factory, cut down price. 
Direct to you $6 8 
Ree ® 
Made of the best Water 
proof Mahogany calf 
leather. If these shoes 
ure not just as we say. 
send them back. You do 
not lose a cent. Store 
price of this shoe fa 610. 
Built for work and dress 
at the same time. If you 
are sending money order 
or check, do not include 
postage. Pay only for 
shoes. We pay postage. 


which Jim 
Mixer is 
and give 








U.S. Army March. 
ing Shoe. First 
grade factory, cut 
down price to you 


at only $5. 1 5 


Store price of these 
shoes ifs @8.00 Made of 
the best elkskin Water- 
proof leather 


U. 8. NATIONAL 
MUNSON ARMY 
SHOE CO, Inc. 


Dept. 418 
Westfield 
ass. 


















CORN Harvesters Sold Direct 
Save by getting an all-steel, 
. two-row Jayhawk from the 


Body in one piece. Strong, riveted T-bar 
Firmly riveted 28-inch blades, Wings 
Knives easy to sharpen. Two coats of 

fuaranteed machine. Lasts a lifetime. 

Bingicten 22Y soil. Complete with seat, shafts and 

fn oO $20 F.O.B. Salina, eash or C.0O.D. Big de- 

- t NOW, or send for free illustrated folder. 


F. WYATT MFG. CO., Box 1, Salina, Kans. 





Kills prairie dogs, ground hogs, 

ground squirreis, pocket goph- 

ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- 

al stations approve. 1000 tablets 

P . Warranted. Ask 

oe druggist or send direct, 
klet Free, Address 


FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowe 





Packers and the Fruit Business 

Already we seem to be feeling the 
effect of 
compromise with the packers. It 


Attorney General Palmer’s 
will 
be remembered that this compromise 
included an agreement by the packers 
to discontinue the wholesaling of prod- 
ucts other than meats and their by- 
products, 

The Michigan Farm Bureau people 
say that heretofore the packers have 
deal of 


canned fruit and furnished strong com- 


handled a_e great Michigan 
petition to others engaged in the same 
business. Now that the 
out of the business, prices to the grow- 
er are being reduced by the other can- 
ners. 

In past years the canners have paid 


packers are 


the growers from 9 to 13 cents per 
pound for sour cherries. This year’s 
price has run from 5 to 8 cents per 
pound, altho the price of production 
has increased considerably. In 1919, 
black raspberries brought the growers 
$4.50 per case; this year the price 
ranged from $3.25 to 3.50 Plums 





which sold in 1919 for $2.50 per bushel 
are now selling at $1 or less Michi- 
gan farmers think that reduction 
of price to the growers is largely due 
to the packers being out of the busi- 
ness. They are, therefore, asking for 
a modification of the federal restric- 
tions which will permit the packers 
once more to engage in the fruit busi- 
ness. 


this 


Sudan Grass for Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How does Sudan grass pasture com- 
pare with clover and alfalfa pasture 
for young pigs? Is Sudan grass pas- 
ture a bone and muscle maker, or is it 
a flesh maker? What grain do pigs re- 
quire when running on Sudan grass 
pasture? How many spring pigs will 
an acre of Sudan grass pasture carry?” 

Sudan grass pasture is not nearly so 
good as clover, alfalfa or rape. It is 
decidedly poorer in and muscle 
building material and when pigs are 
running on Sudan grass pasture it is 
is necessary to feed two or three times 
as much tankage as when pigs are run- 
ning on alfalfa, clover or rape. Sudan 
grass as a pig pasture is in about the 
same class as blue grass and timothy. 
A good Sudan grass pasture will carry 
at least thirty pigs to the acre, but it 
will be feed about three 
pounds of corn, and a third of a pound 
of tankage per pig daily in order to 
get really first class results. 


bone 


necessary to 





Thickening a Stand of Alfalfa 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

While it is not always possible to 
thicken a thin stand of alfalfa, the la- 
bor involved and the cost of seed is lit- 
tle as compared with plowing and re- 
seeding entirely, which makes a trial 
well worth while. It is worth trying if 
the old plants are hardy and vigorous, 
indicating favorable soil conditions. If 
the old plants are weak it is well to 
learn the difficulty before spending 
more money and time to get a stand. 

Reports of 125 alfalfa growers who 
have thickened thin stands indicate 
that from seventy to eighty-five at- 
tempts out of one hundred ought to be 
successful. 


Success depends quite largely upon 
the method used. The field would 
best be renovated to free it of blue 
grass and other weeds and the seed 


put in with a drill immediately after- 
wards. 

Reseeding is not as likely to be a 
success when the seed is broadcasted 
and covered either with the disk or 
harrow or not at all, according to these 
125 reports. 

A good time to reseed is after either 
the second or third cutting is removed. 
Reseedings made in August are much 
more likely to be successful than 
those made in September. 

F. S, WILKINS. 
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Farm Buyer’s Guide FREE 


RED BOOK 


STRAUS QUALITY FARMS 


Money-Making Farms 








at $175 to $325 per acre 





To appreciate fully these wonder- 
ful opportunities, simply compare 
the real earning value of these 
farms with the best land in your 
own section. 


STRAUS 
CORN 
FARMS 


With corn averaging 45 to 75 bushels to the acre and other 
crops in proportion, with these attractive prices and our reasonable 
terms of payment, it will pay you to investigate Straus Farms ir 
Northwestern Ohio, Northeastern Indiana, Southern Ontario, and 
other corn belt sections. Prices here have not yet the 
high level of older parts of the corn belt, but they 
go up. A Straus Corn Farm means today a larger and 
for your investment, bigger crops and greater profits 
increase in the value of the land itself. 





er farm 
id a sure 


HERE ARE BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF A FEW REPRESENTATIVE FARMS: 
Farm No, 4748—80 acres, Jay County, Indiana. od location, about thr miles 
from railway market town Good tw t } t 
attached, crib, hog house, pou 
driven well, wind pump, ¢ ern and smal 
cultivation, 14 and timber. 
$215.00 an acre, 
Farm No. 4849—80 2 





acres pastur 


3 acres, Wood County, Ohio. On good st 
miles f n Deshler, Good one and one-half story si m 
go00d barns, double corn cri th driveway, wagon i, { poultry house, 
Driven well with water pir arr trough, e@ 1 cistern. Land level, 
all in cultivation. Soil, chocolate loam. $275.00 an acre, 
Farm No. 4904—102%4 acres, Essex County, Ontario. Good 
miles from Essex. Fine two-story 1e-room brick house, t 
double corn crib, two poult: houses and smoke hous Drive v 
deep, wind pump, cistern and orchard. Soil, 
tion, well tiled. 25 acres stumpage and pasture. 
Farm No. 4805—160 acres, Wells County, Indiana. 
miles from Warren, Good seven-rot house, two ba 4 
silos, double corn crib, single crib, y, hog house, poultry 
house and garage. Good well, two in pumps, ¢ er! 
black loam 145 acr in cultivation, 15 acres timber. 
drained. $300.00 an acre, 
Farm No. 4882—2031%4 acres, Paulding County, Ohio. On go stone road 
les m P ling and one If tor n-r 


three iles au i half m fr 











black loam, 77 r 
$195.00 an acre, 


On «1 





smoke 
or ard Soi 
Lan level, well tile 


only 
ime 








g. Good one 
house corn crib 


lriven cistern. sk 





dr and Soil, elm loam. Surface 
except 10 acres of pasture, all well drained with tile. 


Without obligation, we will be glad 
Book and full information about these 


with driveway, at! 


1 good pou y house, | TOOK 
leve \ in cultivation 
$250.00 an acres 


¢ 





} to send the new Red 


or any of our farms, 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Established 1860. 


Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 
Home Office, 812 Straus Building 


Ligonier, Indiana 











The ee Fae 
a tt) 2 1 SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
PROMISED rops of corn, wheat, 


Bumper c 
oats, alfalfa, clover, 


te. Th 


ideal land for stock-raising 
Improved farms, 40 acres and up, 
$100 to $225 per acre; unimproved 
land, cutover timber, $37.50 to 875 
pe cre, Nofarm over 81-2 miles 
rom market. Wealth ewalts you. 
Write for fllustrated book and maps. 
The C. F. Bruton Co, 


Sikeston, Missour 


Dept. D.45 











Grain and Stock Farm 


Consisting of 400 Acres 


One of the best farms for this pur- 
pose in northern Illinois. One-half 
kept in grass, Land in high state of 
cultivation. Good buildings, abun- 
dant supply of water, hog tight fences, 
No agents, no commissions, 

For plats and further descriptions, 
write 


G. W. SWORD, Box W, Lanark, Ill, 














Farm and Hereford Herd For Sale 


210-acre farm, half mile town, main line Burling- 
ton; unequalled shipping facilities; high state fertt]- 
ity, well improved, woven wire fences, two concrete 
silos, concrete granary and feeding floor, deep well 
with distributed water, double 14-room house and 
one of the best locations in northern Missouri. Also 
herd registered Herefords—50 big, hueky cows with 
48 calves, 28 of them heifers; calves are all grand- 
sons and granddaughters of Gay Lad 6th, Beau Mys- 
tic and Beau Carlos 2d; healthy and sound and all 
rebred for early calves next year. Both farm and 
herd are priced to sell, elther together or separately, 
at a conservative price. No trades. 
THE OAKS, 








Laclede, Mo. 


Two Well lmproved Farms 
in Dickinson Co.; 270 acres nortb and 320 acree south 
of Lake Park, Iowa. Write or see R. KEMPTHORNE, 
Brown Hotel, Dee Moines, lowa, 





BIG CROPS ASSURED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Need of Farm Labor Urgent- 
ly Required for Harvest 


Rains of the past week, which have been gefie| 
eral throughout all portions of Western Canada, 
covering Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Ale 
berta, have placed beyondall manner of doubt 
the certainty of vast grain crops throughout the 
entire district. 

Reports from all points indicate marvelous and 
rapid growth. The conditions of a week or 
back, which were decidedly less promising a 
led many to think there might be a partial failure, 
have disappeared altogether and now there is@ 
wave of optimism circulating throughout the 
entire country. 

In 1915 there were enormous yields reported 
from all parts, and it would appear now as if in 
many places the yields of 1915 would be equaled 
if not beaten. 

What might appear to be a drawback is the ape 

arent shortage of farm help. The Province of 

anitoba, through its Employment Bureau i 
Winnipeg, is asking for 10,000 harvest hands am 
over, offering from $5 to $6 per day. The Province 
of Saskatchewan is asking for 15,000 extra hands, 
to take care of the immense harvest that is certain 
to be reaped in that Province. In Alberta the 
crop area is somewhat less, the labor conditions 
somewhat better, and a request is being made for 
5,000 extra farm hands. 

Interviewing the officials of the different Gove 
ernments, they are inclined to the opinion that as 
the crops in Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Illinois and other Central States are harvested, 
there will be a movement northward that will mae 
terially help to take care of the labor situati 
With the low railroad rates that may be secure 
on application to the Employment Office at Wine 
nipeg and at boundary points, or which may be 
secured through the Canadian Government Offices 
at Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; Des Moines, 
lowa; Watertown, S. D.; St. Paul, Minn., and 
Grand Forks, N. D., will give to those seeki 
employment the opportunity to reach the harv 
fields at a low cost. 


For Sale—An 840-Acre 


STOCK OR DAIRY FARM 


in Rusk county, Wisconsin; good soil and good im- 
provements. Will sell the whole or divideit. Rea- 
son for seliing, old age. W#Ili price it right and give 
right terms. No agents in the deal. Spring brook 
of fine running water on place; 14 miles from village 
limits. For particulars, write owner on the farm. | § 


ALLEN COCROFT, Weyerhauser, Wis. 











Good improved land, #125 to 
lowa Farms #250 per acre. Get large 
list. BPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Eima, lowa, 
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CREN 
HOG MEAL 


RODUCES pork twice as fast as the ordinary feeds, and 
of better quality, at less cost of feed and trouble per pound 
of gain, with less chance of loss by disease. 


2 %o Pounds 


per Day 


*‘Sucrene Hog Meal will make 600 pounds of pork to the 


ton. I fed 19 pigs 42 days on Sucrene Hog Meal. 


They went 


from 80 pounds to 193 pounds, a gain of 2.7 pounds per 
day.”’—Wayne Whitehead, of Whitehead Bros., Carlos, Ind. 


No Corn or Tankage Needed—Sucrene Hog Meal is a com- 
plete growing ration for pigs, from weaning time to market 
time. Composed of Corn Germ Meal, Corn Feed Meal, Alfalfa 
Meal, Linseed Meal, Blood Flour, Prime Peanut Meal, Cocoa- 


nut Meal, Ground Oats, Wheat, 


lee einai —————<—<— — a 
, WwW; = 
Ground and Bolted Wild Buck- | American Milling Co. 
wheat, Molasses, Salt, Calcium ! 4 Peoria, I! 
. l Faces: send me illustrated literature on 
Carbonate. ] feeds checked below: 
Guaranteed analysis: 18°7, protein, ' 2 awwenee any Hy 
ofat, 46°, carbohydrates, 109) fibre. 4 | Sucrene Hog Meal 
. " jucrene Poultry Mash — Buttermilk 
Order a ton of Sucrene Hog Meal Empire 20% Dairy Feed 
from your dealer. If he cannot supply j Amco Fat Maker for Steers 
you write us. The coupon brings yOu 1 My Dealer's Name 
full information on Sucrene Feeds 
ie P.< . State 
American Milling Company | 
Dept. 34 Peoria, Ill. iow Sete... 
! 

















































Four 
Practical 


Sizes 


Axe Sy; SALA 


> Yat 
\4Z4 i 


Proved Ability 


You don't experiment when you buy 
When you geta Flour 
City for your farm you get a tractor 
with a record of twenty years of satis- 
Its ample 
its reliable service, its long 
lived durability and economical oper- 
ation have been proven to thousands 


this tractor. 


factory service behind it. 
power, 


of owners. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Kinnard & Sons Mfg. Co. 


858 44th Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 





One 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces' Farmer. 


Standard 
Design 








Four Sizes 


14-24 
20-35 
30-50 
40-70 


Rach size equipped 


with the 


Flour City Valve 
in-the-Head motor 


reliable 





— 

















FLOUR CITY TRACTORS 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Feed eee 


An Iowa hogman writes: 

“Do you think the prices of corn, 
oats, tankage, oil meal, etc., will go 
much lower this year than they are 
right now?” 

Oil meal at $62 a ton at central mar- 
kets is fairly reasonable in price. 
While it may go a little lower it is not 
badly out of line at present prices. 
Tankage at $110 to $120 a ton at cen- 
tral markets is out of line with both 
corn and hog prices.. Unfortunately 
tankage prices are strongly controlled 
by the big packers and there is small 
prospect of a serious break. We cer- 
tainly would not buy any large quan- 
tities of tankage in advance, however, 
at the present high price. Oats are 
close to rock bottom. They are selling 
decidedly below cost of production and 
while they might possibly go a few 
cents lower, we do not expect them to 
stay this low for more than two or 
three months. The man who really 
needs oats this winter can afford to 
lay in a big supply at present levels. 

There will be more ups and downs in 
corn prices during the next two or 
three months than in any other com- 
modity, with the possible exception of 
wheat. Corn during the past year 


| 

second, and $1 for each other photy 
graph used on the prize page. The nex 
contest will be on grain harvest 
scenes, and will not close until § 
tember 10th. 


Alfalfa Dodder 


An Illinois correspondent sends 
a sample of dodder growing on hi: 
falfa and writes: 

“Is this dodder? What is the r: 
edy? Will it injure stock? Wil 
kill the alfalfa? There are perhaps 
100 different alfalfa plants in my two 
acres of alfalfa which are infested 
with this vine. I have sprayed th 
with gasoline and think that I ha 
killed the vines.” 

Dodder is the easiest of all we 
to identify. It is a yellow vine with : 
leaves and with no roots in t 
ground, altho it has what answers | 
purpose of roots growing in the 
sues of the plant on which it liy 
Dodder does its worst damage in clo 
ver and alfalfa fields. When allowed 
to grow unchecked it mats down and 
strangles a large percentage of the clo 
ver or alfalfa plants. It is not in any 
way harmful to stock and dodder 
fested hay may be fed with perfect 





safety except for the fact that there 





HOGS TO SOUTH AMERICA 




















cablegram from Montevideo states 
good condition, 
the boat. 
burne, June 30th. 


then be sold W. C. 
Blair, 





\ few of the forty-nine head of 
America by the National Swine Growers’ 


with nineteen additional pigs, 
The hogs were shipped from New York on the Steamer Swin 
They will go thru a quarantine at Montevideo and then 
be exhibited at the live stock shows in Uruguay and Argentina. 
McGuire, of Maroa, 
Nebraska, are in charge of the exhibit. 


hogs which have been sent to South 
Association, as a view herd. A 
that the forty-nine head arrived in 
which were farrowed on 


They will 
Illinois, and R. C. Russell, of 











has been decidedly too high in price | is danger in spreading the seed thru 


and a considerable part of the recent 
break has been legitimate. Corn on 
the farm next fall may for a short time 
sell as low as $1 a bushel, but we 
rather doubt that this low level will 
continue for any great length of time. 
If corn does sell as low as a dollar 
a bushel on farms this fall it probably 
will be a good plan for hog men to 
lay in a considerable quantity at this 
price 


Prizes for Club Boys and Girls 


When you are putting the final fin- 
ish on your calf, pig or lamb in prepa 
ration for the county or state fairs, 
why not compete for another kind of 
prize by entering your photograph and 
that of your stock in the photograph 
contest which August 15th? 
There are only two more days accord- 
ing to the letter of the regulations, but 
in order to give a little more time we 
will admit any photograph which is 
mailed to us not later than August 16 

The photograph must show the boy 
or girl who is handling the stock, to- 
gether with the calf, pig or lamb he is 
tending. Prizes will be based mainly 
on the excellence of the photography, 
and not on the quality of the stock, 
but just the same we don’t intend to 
hand out prizes to any scrubs. The 
prizes will be $5 for first place, $3 for 


closes 





the manure to other fields. 

Where infestation with dodder is se- 
vere the best scheme is to plow the 
meadow soon after taking off the hay 
crop. Where infestation is slight, as 
in our correspondent’s case, it is pos- 
sible to kill out the dodder before it 
spreads far by cutting off all infested 
alfalfa plants close to the ground and 
gathering them and the dodder up with 
great care and burning. Our corre 
spondent’s scheme of spraying with 
gasoline may work all right, but the 
chances are that he has not done the 
work thoroly enough and that dodder 
will come on again unless he repeats 
the process. 

Those of our readers who are inter: 
ested in dodder should write to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for farmers’ bulletin 660 


French Wheat Price Fixed 


It is reported that the French gov- 
ernment has fixed French wheat prices 
at a franc a pound, which at the pres: 
ent rate of exchange is equivalent t? 
$5 a bushel. It is hoped that a price 
this high will cause the planting of 
such a large acreage of winter wheat 
this fall that there will be no need 
whatever for France to import wheat 
next year, 
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Misleading Pure-Bred Prices 
There are sires which are worth the 
figures which they have brought, 
+ the wide publicity of these figures 
; many people feel that the prices 
-breds are on a fictitious basis. 
Th n turn, has encouraged some 
pe to put animals on a fictitious 
pasis in order to appear to be doing 
P as well as others. A study of 
the ndustry will show that the major- 
ity he breeders are opposed to en- 
values and are anxious to keep 

tl ness on a conservative basis. 


values hurt 


tious, speculative 
‘ ess. It is common knowledge 
al hog men that one of the high- 
pri sows of the past season was 
" a basis of $1,000 a year, the 
onl to carry the insurance. She 
would have to live until she was old 
el to vote fn order to bring what 
¢] reported to have sold for. 

ntrast to that example is a 
vi breeder who purchased one of 
the ling sires of one of the popular 


bré f hogs. He would not give out 
the purchase price for fear that the 
man would feel that the price 


wa osted for the benefit of pub- 
] e 

Ev one knows which one of these 
two tances is doing the industry 
tl t good. One implies real merit 


—the other a desire for speculative 
publicity. Examples could be cited 
in other lines of live stock. The story 


might differ, but the idea is the same. 
The pure-bred industry will be best 
served by a policy of prices based on 
merit. The general average of prices 
of pure-bred live stock is not out of 
line with their commercial value in 
improving the breeding stock of the 
country. The extensive use of either 
actual or fictitious high prices for pub- 
licity purposes will react harmfully. 





Packers Indicted 


Indictments charging profiteering in 
food against E. C. Swift & Co., N. E. 
Hollis & Co. and Armour & Co., meat 
packers, were returned on July 7th, by 
a federal grand jury at Boston. The 
Independent Sugar Company, of Bos- 
ton, also was indicted for alleged prof- 
iteering on the same date. These in- 
dictments, according to press dispatch- 
es from Boston, are the first to be re- 


turned in New England by a federal 
grand jury for profiteering. The Swift 
indictment charges that 17 cents per 
pound was received for beef which 
cost the corporation only 10% cents a 
pound, yielding a net profit of 6% 
cents The Armour Company, it is 
charged, sold New Zealand lamb, that 
cost 9 and a fraction cents, for 25% 
cents a pound. The Hollis Company, 


according to the indictment, charged 
1§ cents for beef which cost only 10% 
cents a pound. The indictment against 
the Independent Sugar Company 
charges that the corporation sold for 
24.2 cents sugar which cost it 16 cents 
& pound.—Financial Chronicle. 





Canadian Wheat 


\ month or two since, we referred 
manner in which Canadian 
Wheat was handled in 1919. The price 
1 was $2.15. At the time the farm- 
er delivered his wheat to the mill, he 


i) id this price of $2.15, and in 
addition was given a certifcate show- 
mg number of bushels marketed. 
Th 


eat was handled by the govern- 
ment, and the profits over and above 


the t of handling, were distributed 
t growers. The participation cer- 
tif were worth about 45 cents 
pe hel. That is, the farmer got the 
orginal price of $2.15, and was later 
able cash his certificate for an ad- 
ditional 45 cents per bushel. It was 
“a the pooling of the wheat crop 
ol ida. 

s announced that the same plan 
W be followed in handling the 1920 
‘op. A recent statement, however, is 
> t effect that this plan has been 
vand 


ned because of the resumption 
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Solid or 
Pneumatic 
Tire 
Equipment 


the thresher. 
cially to meet this need. 








Get the facts about this remarkable truck that ful- 
fills the farmer's demands for service—durability— 
speed—fuel and tire saving—capacity for every kind 
of load. Its widespread adoption by farmers and the 
splendid records it is making give ample proof that 
it is the truck of all trucks for farm work. 

For 10 years the Velie built heavy-duty trucks, To- 


Velie Motors Corporation, 105 Velie Place, Moline, Ill. 


Builders of the Famous VELIE Aatomobiles, Trucks and Tractors 








Is a Farm Essential 










heavy trucks. 


ment. 


Many body styles, including a 
four-purpose convertible farm body 


ARMERS—bankers—grain and stock men now 
Fr recognize the truck as a foremost farm essential 
—as necessary as the tractor, the reaper and 
Velie Ton-and-a-Half is built espe- 


day all resources of the big Velie truck factory are 
devoted to this one model only. 
Because Velie Ton-and-a-Half covers 
trucking with more speed—with double the service 
capacity—at half 


It is the first truck that brings out all the 
ities of pneumatic equipment. 
hour fully loaded. New strength! 
Longer truck life! 
nished for every usc. 
See your Velie dealer. 





Why? 
90% of all 


the service cost of horses or 
possibil- 
Can do 25 miles an 
New power! 
Let us show you 3odies fur- 


Solid or pneumatic equip- 














of trade in wheat at the ports of trade 
in the United States. The Canadians 
say that now that the market is once 
more controlled by the law of supply 
and demand, government control is no 
longer necessary in Canada. They say 
further, however, that the government 
will carefully watch conditions outside 
of Canada and exercise the right of 
action in case the public’s interest 
seems to make it necessary. 


Stock Shippers Get Refund 

In May, 1917, the Union Stock Yards 
Company advanced the charge for un- 
loading and loading live stock at the 
Chicago vards. Before that time the 
charges had been 25 and 50 cents, re- 
spectively, and this had been absorbed 
by the railroads as a part of the freight 
rates. When the Union Stock Yards 
Company doubled these charges, in 
1917, the railroads refused to bear the 
additional burden, and the Stock Yards 
Company collected the advance from 
the shippers. 

The matter was appealed to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which 
first held that the Stock Yards Com- 
pany had a right to impose these 
charges. In a rehearing of the case, 
however, the commission has reversed 
its decision and now holds that the 
collection of separate charges for load- 
ing and unloading stock is unreason- 
able, and that stockmen who have 


paid this charge in the past are en- 
titled to reparation, that is, to repay- 
ment of what has been charged them. 
Stock shippers who have been paying 
these charges should look up their bills 





of lading and be prepared to file claims 
for repayment on every car shipped to 
Chicago. 


New Winter Wheat for lowa 


Several years ago L. C. Burnett, of 
the lowa station at Ames, discovered 
a very promising new winter wheat. 
It has proved extremely hardy, com- 
ing thru that exceedingly hard winter 
three or four years ago under condi- 
tions where Turkey-red winter wheat 
killed badly. It has a long, well-filled 
head and at Ames has yielded better 
than either Kanred or Turkey-red un- 
der the same conditions. It is hoped 


that there will be enough seed avail- 
able to distribute some to farmers 
over the state this fall. We are not 


fully informed as to the origin of this 
wheat but understand that it is a se- 
lection either of a Crimean or a Hun- 
garian wheat. The head is bearded 
like Turkey-red. 





The Lowland Grass Mixture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What mixture of grass seeds would 
you suggest for land which lies along 
the river? This river overflows and 
the water sometimes stays on the land 
for two weeks with no current.” 

It may be that no grass of agricul- 
tural value will withstand such condi- 
tions as our correspondent describes. 
We suggest as an acre’s seeding a mix- 
ture of six pounds of timothy, six 
pounds of red-top, three pounds of al- 
sike clover and five pounds of scari- 
fied sweet clover. 





Training a Shepherd Dog 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have an English Shepherd pup 
about seven months old. We can’t 
make him follow to get the cattle. 
He don’t come to us when we @all him, 
and seems scared. We have had him 
for three months. He is a good watch 
dog but we can’t make him under- 
stand. He has not been abused and 
there is no one to play with him. We 
have tried to lead him with a chain, 
but then he lies flat on the ground. 
What would you suggest doing with 
him? He must be about old enough to 
be put to work. 

CHAS. WREDE. 
Iowa. 





Reply: Stop supplying feed to the 
dog. Starve him for twenty-four hours; 
then offer him a bit of raw meat, at 
a distance, and if he will not come 
for it, approach closer until he under- 
stands that he must take himself or 
do without. Treat him so daily and 
give him no food except that which he 
comes for.. He should soon learn to 
follow the one who gives him food, 
and only one person should do so. 
When that lesson is learned, with- 
hold food, but show it to the dog and 
then let him follow the feeder a-field. 
If he does so he may then be rewarded 
by feeding in the field. Patience in 
this way may conquer his nervousness 
in time, but we should not waste 
much time on what the Scotch call a 
“menseless messan,” or brainless dog. 
A dose of lead often is the best rem- 
ady for such a useless beast. 
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Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, the Da- 
ketas and Minnesota Typical farm 
management, cost accounting methods 
are used and the results that are se- 


cured are probably accurate to within 
a very few cents per bushel As an 
average of all the farms investigated, 
it cost $2.15 t produce a bushel of 


® 


wheat in 1919 Ten per cent of th 
farmers who produced at the least ex- 
pense, howeve produced wheat for 
less than $1.50 per bushel, whereas the 
10 per cent of the farmers who pro- 
duced wheat under the most expen- 
sive conditions had an outlay of more 
than $3.80 a bushel. 

The ratio method of determining 
cost of production generally gives very 
similar resuits to the cost-accounting 
method and has the advantage of en 
abling the investigator to determine 
the cost of producing farm products 
year by year as far back as 1866. For 
the year 1919, the ratio method gives 
$2.01 as the cost of producing a bushel 
of wheat, as compared with $2.15 as 
secured by the cost accounting method 
Now, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture figures for 
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1919, a price of $2.01 per bushel was 
sufficient to cover the production costs 
of only 41 per cent of the farmers. We 
conclude, therefore, that before the 
war fully 50 per cent of the wheat 
farmers scold their wheat at a price 
which netted them a le unless, of | 
course, they were willing to figure in | 
their labor and the labor of their chil- | 
dren at less than market price. 

The United State Department of 







Agriculture in investigating the cost 
of producing wheat and cotton has 
used methods which on the whole are 
very favorable to the farmer. We hope, 
therefore, that the department will lose 
no time in conducting a similar inves- 
tigation as to the cost of producing 
corn and hogs. And especially do we 
hope that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will apply to the 
corn belt, as it has to the cotton belt 
and the wheat belt, the theory that the 
necessary and proper price for farm 
products is one which covers the pro- 
duction costs of 80 per cent of the 
farmers. It will take a Chicago price 
for corn of at least $1.50°per bushel to 
cover the production costs of 80 per 





Gest of Producing Wheat by the | 
Cost Accounting and Ratio ‘ 
Methods 
The United States Department ef ; 
=== “Z”FARM ENGINES 
splendid study of the cost of produc- ; 
ime wheat in 1919 in ich states as 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE @ CO. 


cent of the corn belt farmers during MANUFACTURERS — CHICAGO 


the next three or four years, provided | 
the crops are average. _LL————SSS—— 


“MORSE 





As Clean Cut as a Thoroughbred 


The clean-cut business-like design of the “Z” Engine 
was not just accident. A farm engine, to be efficient, must 
be properly designed. The “Z” has graceful, natural lines— 
free from geegaws. 


The parts are strong—weight where weight is 
needed. Strains foreseen — contact parts case hardened —alf 
parts carefully, precisely made by accurate machine work. 
Looks like a thoroughbred— is one. Delivers a 
Steady flow of power — runs smoothly — operates economically, 
Correct design and precision methods give the “Z” its builtan 
Quality. It is a mighty pleasing engine to look at. 

Other “Z” features are: Runs on kerosene, as 


well as gasoline; Bosch magneto; more than rated power; 
parts interchangeable; jong life. 


Let your nearby dealer show you why you should have a “Z.” 











Corn belt farmers pay more taxes to 





























: sna unfair A just, reasonable, non-dis- 

maintain the | ——— edhe aigooe criminatory and fair commission or 
> t , r whe: ‘ ‘rs or co : : ‘ 

ture than either wheat farmers or c charge for each car of liy tock hav- 


ton farmers, and we believe that they | 51. more than 
are entitled to the same kind of ETE | ocak the comiebesion for & cor bb wien 
vestigation as to the cost of produc- 

tion. It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that the farmer has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by investi- 
gations of this sort. | 
“For more than ten but not more 


ne ownel snould ex 


a single owner by the following sums, 
to-wit: 

“For more than one and not more 
than ten owners, $2 


than twenty owners, $3 
Commission Charges for For more than twenty owners, $3.50 
= “Provided, that in no case shall any 
Mixed Cars Papedlices ; 


one owner of such car-lot pay a higher 
The United States Department of | rate than the maximum charge for a 
Agriculture, under the authority given | car having a single owner. Therefore. 
jt to regulate commission practices, | it is hereby ordered that vou shall. on 
has notified the various live stock | or before August 16, 1920, discontinue 





commission companies that they mi { making or exacting commission charg 
reduce the charg which they have | es for such service in excess of the 
been making for selling cars of liv commission or charge therefor herein 
stock owned by different owners. Here before described, and shall on and af- 
tofore they have been making a max ter such date make and exact for such 
mum extra charge of $7 in the case of service the commission or charge here- 
cattle and calves, $5 i: e case of inbefore prescribed.” 

hogs, and $6 in the case of sheep and The theory upon which an extra 
goats, where the stock in the car was | charge is made for selling cars of stock 
owned by more than one person. The | owned by more than one person is that 
Department of Agriculture ordered | such cars require separate weighing 





these charges reduced in the follow- | and accounting for each owner. The 
fing statement, issued August 5th: Department of Agriculture, having in- 
“Both these charges and the meth- vestigated the cost of this extra ser- 
ods of determining the same are un- | Vice, finds that the charges it now pre- 
just, unreasonable, discriminatory and | scribes are fair and reasonable 


lowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of Muhlenberg smartweed, oth- 
erwise known as devil’s shoestring, or 
writes: 


way to get rid 


On ground which has formerly been 





than the roots of : 
> are acquainted 


step in eradicating Muhlen- 
drain the land 
After draining, most folks put the land proved by the county superintendent 
rotation which | and an election is called, if the ele 
adapted to en- 
of the Muhlen- | Cluded is taken out of the old consoll- 
From a financial 


ve the land in corn or oats for sev- 
» standpoint of 
getting rid of Muhlenberg smartweed., 
it is a good plan sooner or later to put 
meadow or pasture 
for several years. If the land will grow 
alfalfa, it is an especially good plan to 


eral vears, but 


If a good stand of saving. Write SEARS AUTOMOBILE 


alfalfa is secured, Muhlenberg smart- ee 


Muhlenberg Smartweed weed will almost completely disap 


pear within three or four years. Two 
or three years of any kind of meadow 
or pasture, however, will generaily re 
duce the numbers of Muhlenberg 


: smartwee teriz : 
ok Sins. eoek: ‘tweed materially 





School Question 


Muhlenberg An Iowa subscriber writes: 
quack grass, “Can territory be taken from consoll- 


horse nettle and Canada thistle as one | dated districts in which a school hag 


It spreads | been running a year?” 
brownish-col- Mr. McClenahan, superintendent of 
are tougher | public instruction in Iowa, advises 03 


other weed with | that one consolidated district may it 


clude in its petition a part of the terti 
tory which is in another consolidated 
district. If the petition should be ap 





tion carries, then the territory thus in 


dated district and becomes a part of 
the new consolidated district. 


wise thing to 











Buy This Tractor at Wholesale 


Distributor, discontinuing tractor sales 
one new 


Turner Simplicity 14-25, 3 Bottom Tractor 
with set of Oliver Gang Plows 


A wonderful outfit, guaranteed, and at « #0 
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Kerr Jars Keep All 
Fruits Perfectly 


BES , With or Without 
SUGAR 


They Seal 
4 Airtight 


ga" & i 
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| PUT UP C H EK S 
Ht 
} What can be nicer in the winter months than to 1, PEACHES CANNED WHOLE—Retain their 
open and serve a jar of your own home-canned natural flavor so well that they are usually served as » 
peaches—peaches, luscious, full flavored, natural as fresh peaches with sugar and cream. 2. PEACHES Ml 
the day they came from the tree? And what greater CANNED IN HALVES—Are especially fine in fruit 
economy is there than to can NOW bushel after salads. 3. PEACHES CANNED SLICED—Make 
| bushel of peaches against the time next winter when wonderful cobblers, pies, etc. 4. PEACH PRE- 
| commercially canned peaches will be higher and SERVES—on hot biscuit, hot muffins, ete. 5. PEACH 
| higher ? BUTTER—The old standby for school lunches, ete. 
There are so many ways to put up peaches, too, 6. PEACH MARMALADE—For dainty sandwiches to 
| and so many delightful ways to serve them, that you serve at tea. 7. PEACH CHUTNEY—A splendid 
and your family never grow tired of peaches, no mat- meat relish, a peach catsup, 8. PEACHES PICKLED 
= ter how large your canned supply. Here are nine OR SLICED—A relish at any lunch or meal. 9, 
popular ways to put up peaches, with suggestions for PEACHES IN SYRUP—Fine for sauce, for puddings 
' serving: and frozen dishes. 
CAN YOUR PEACHES IN 
KERR JARS Canning Peaches in Kerr Jars 
KERR Jars, clear flint glass, are by far the best (Open Kettle Method) 
for canning peaches—and all other products—because Pre ch sual w : , 
* ~ ~ > repare peaches usual way—cook in syrup 
— they use no rubber rings, and seal AIR-TIGHT. The until tender—pour boiling hot into jars. Put Ve 
patented sealing composition attached to the KERR on KERR Lid instantly and screw Band until 
3ap Lid, does away with rubber rings—seals jar perfectly it catehes—DO NOT FORCE. Fill and seal 
Two —keeps ALL the food—not a particle of mould or only one jar at a time and while boiling hot. 
spoilage. You can can peaches whole in. KERR wide- Do not turn jar upside down. Do not force 
iow mouth Mason and KERR Economy Jars—the wide cap—the cooling of the fruit seals jar air-tight. 
ra. mouth admits whole products without slicing or crush- 


ing. Also KERR Jars do not require sugar as a pre- 
berg servative, as they seal AIR-TIGHT. Ask your dealer (Cold Pack Method) 
for KERR Jars and Caps. He has them or can get 
them from a near-by jobber. Accept no substitute, 
Write us for free recipe book telling how to can 
peaches and all other products. 


Prepare peaches, blanch and cold dip the 
usual way. Pack in hot KERR jars up to 
neck. Put on Lid and screw Band until it 
catches—DO NOT FORCE. Process in boiling 
, water for 16 minutes, or in pressure cooler 10 
KERR GLASS MFG. co. minutes. Remove jars and set aside to cool. 


Sand Springs, Okla. Do not touch screw band and do not turn jars 


goll- upside 
E Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Washington city officials are 
finding that since the farmers estab- 
lished headquarters here it is not safe 
to make baseless, extravagant state- 
ments reflecting upon the farming in- 
dustry Recently, Dr. W. C. Fowler, 
district health officer, charged in the 
daily papers that the farmers, in order 
to keep up the price of milk in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had thrown their 
milk on the ground, also that prices 
they were charging made them profit- 
eers The National Dairy Union's 
Washington representative asked Dr. 
Fowler for the names and addresses 
of farmers who had been throwing 
milk on the ground. In answer, the 
health officer said he did not feel his 
way clear to comply with this request, 
but had the evidence in his possession. 
The Dairy Union representative re- 
plied by asking which he considered 
the more honorable, to furnish proof 
at the expense of exposing one or two 
men or allowing the calumny to rest 
upon several hundred honest, law-abid- 
ing citizens. On July 28th, Doctor Fow 
ler printed a statement in the news 
papers in which he gave the farmers a 
clean bill of health, saying that he had 
found that no farmer had thrown milk 
on the ground. His statement follows 

“Some days ago a statement was is- 
sued deciaring that reports had come 
to the health office from nearby farms 
where farmers had wilfully wasted 
large quantities of milk by dumping it 
on the ground. A more thoro investi- 
gation shows that this practice of 
dumping milk was indulged in, not by 
farmers, but by a large milk receiving 
station, which was in this manner dis- 
posing of large quantities of skim-milk. 
The blame did not rest on indivdual 
farmers, nor do we have any such re- 
ports regarding the producers, I desire 
to state in all fairness to the latter.” 

The National Grange is referring to 
the recent arrest of three officers of 
the Louisiana Dairymen’s Codéperative 
Association on the charge of conspir- 
ing to restrain trade and keep up the 
price of milk, as more evidence of the 
need of the early enactment of the Vol- 
stead coéperative marketing bill, that 
gives the farmers the same privilege 
of collective bargaining as is enjoyed 
by other classes. 














Evidence is accumulating that con- 
gress went too far in cutting down the 
Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tions. The Bureau of Anima! Industry 
has lost 131 employes because of this 
would-be economy, since June 30th. A 
large number of these men have scien- 
tific training in research work and the 
prevention of animal diseases, which 
made their services highly valuable to 
the department. Many were engaged 
in hog cholera eradication work, one 
of the most important of the bureau's 
activities. 

The food and drugs inspection force 
has been cut by the dropping of thirty- 
three employes. This is regarded as a 
misfortune to the country at this time, 
when there is so great a tendency on 
the part of unscrupulous manufactur- 
ers to cheapen the cost of production 
by the use of adulterants, which in 
fome instances are deleterious to the 
health of the people. 


















Closely following the efforts of the 
farm organizations to develop a sys- 
tem of coéperative grain and live stock 
marketing, but in no wise related, 
comes the movement of labor unions 
to own and operate coéperative stores 
and factories on the Rochedale system, 
which has for many years been in suc- 
cessful operation and developed to 
Vast proportions in England. Labor 
unions in Baltimore, representing over 
50,000 persons, have decided to organ- 
ize a coéperative society, which shalt 
Operate its own stores and factories, 
especially for the manufacture of ar- 
ticles of every-day use, and a bank will 
be run in connection with these enter 








Farm Interests at Washington 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 


prises. The movement is endorsed by 
the Baitimore Federation of Labor, and 
a charter has been applied for. The 
stores to be operated by the society 
will sell at current retail prices to any- 
one, but only members will share in 
the profits. 

Heretofore small community stores 
operated on the Rochedale system in 


this country have failed more frequent- | 


ly than they have been successful. In 
fact, it is doubtful if one in fifty of the 
coéperative stores that have been 
opened in the United States in the last 
twenty-five years is in operation at the 
present time. Nevertheless, the larger 
project will be operated on the chain- 
store plan, and its possibilities for suc- 
cess are believed to be quite favorable. 

With the farmers organized into 
great coOperative associations for the 














sale of their products, and the labor | 
unions conducting large codéperative | 


distributing plants and retail stores, it 
is predicted with some degree of as- 
surance that in time these organiza- 
tions of producers and consumers deal 
ing direct will be able to eliminate 
many middlemen now thought to be a 
necessary factor in our present waste- 
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Wheels on a track —the 
Cletrac way — cake less power 
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| ful system of marketing, and therefore | 
materially reduce the margin between 
the price the consumer pays and that 
received by the farmers. Others who FOR THIS 
are familiar with the history of market 
coéperation and coéperative merchan- TRA DE 
dising projects in this country, are F 
| equally confident that it will be a long , 
| time before we reach this highly desir- ‘ 
| able situation when farmers and con- t 
| sumers are able to deal direct thru co- ‘ 
operative agencies. ¥ 
Those city business organizations 
that never take the farmer seriously I 
are having the “laugh” on the farm or- U 
ganization leaders who “so industri- P 
ously forecast crop failures” come six- ’ 
ty days ago. They point with great “A 
| jubilation to the report of the Bureau SS 
of Crop Estimates, which indicates a - 
total wheat crop of $09,600,000 bushels. 3 
Added to the 109,318.069 bushels car- is 
ried over from last year, they figure DP 
that we shall have enough wheat fer hes 
our own needs and over 309,090,000 | 7 
bushels for export. . 
if these figures prove true, however, sg 
| the total yield will be 1.6 per cent less ‘ 
| than the five-year average and 14 per ” 
; cent below last year’s crop. That it is ig 
| large, practically assuring an abun- i 
dance of breadstuffs for another year, “ 
is due to a beneficent Providence more Ps 
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; Get going with a Cletrac the day you finish harvest- euch 
ing. Then, if spring comes late, you’ll have plenty of plan 
— A a 
time for seed-bed work and be ready to plant at just = 
the right time. of la 
The Cletrac plows fast, turning clean, well-mulched leave 
furrows of the proper depth. And it keeps going inch 
steadily all fall—stopping only for quick work in corn pe 
‘ PARE - / B f w; 
harvest, silo-filling and other necessary jobs. vineg 
An improved water air-washer protects the powerful ag 
; po tion 








motor from dust and dirt. 


tracks carry this tank-type tractor over any footing in “5. 

any weather. oti 
Get rid of some of your horses before they eat up filled 

this year’s profits. There will be work for your Cle- = 

trac every week during the year. Talk to the Cletrac comp! 
dealer near you— or write for the booklet “Selecting the | 
Your Tractor”. . re 
in } 

the Cleveland Tractor Co: ~ 

“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World” . : | 


19033 Euclid Ave. 


Broad, ground-gri pping Seal 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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than to anything that man has done. 
It does not lessen the fact that three 

nths ago there was a critical situa- 
The farmers 





in wheat. prospects. 


in the spring wheat belt were short 
of help and only thru the knowledge 
of the seriousness of the situation were 


they spurred to put forth the most 
strenuous efforts to get seed wheat in 
the ground, and with hard labor suc- 
ceeded in getting 70 per cent of the 
ysual acreage seeded. 





Lower sugar prices are predicted by 
Howard T. Figg, special assistant at- 
torney general in charge of the De- 
partment of justice fight on profiteer- 
ing. He says there will be sufficient 
sugar for canning purposes. Many 
eandy manufacturers bought heavily 
several months ago, and with the de- 
mand for candy decreasing, they. are 
applying for licenses to sell their sur- 


plus sugar. The prospect of an un- 
usually large sugar crop is also having 
a tendency to cause hoarders to un- 


The Department of Agriculture 
an increase in this year’s 
sugar production in the United States 


load 
estimates 


of 330,000 tons. The sugar beet crop 
covers a million acres, compared with 
a five-year average of two-thirds this 
area, and the indications are favorable 
for a heavy yield. 





That the War Department’s sensa- 
tional advertising of its surplus stock 
of meats, which it is selling at one-half 


the price the government paid the 
packers, is part of the administration’s 
scheme to break prices, is indicated by 
the statement of Mr. Figg that this 
move has the full support of the De- 
partment of Justice. 


Notwithstanding this drive for low- 
er prices for products of the farms, 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has is- 
sued a warning that union labor will 
resist to the last ditch any reduction 
in wages or any curtailment in indus- 
try, and the tendency of the govern- 
ment seems to be to back up Mr. Gom- 
pers in his high-wage program. 





Pickles 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please send me recipes for 
canning sweet pickles and also dill 
pickles?” 

The following recipes are taken from 
a book entitled “‘Home and Farm Food 
Preservation.” Recipe for dill pickles 
is as follows: 

“1. Wash the cucumbers. Prepare 
a crock, keg, barrel or wooden bucket. 
Do not use metal. 

“2. Place a layer of dill plant in 
the bottom of the container and a 
small quantity of mixed dill pickle 
spices. These may be obtained from 
agrocer. Place two or three layers of 
cucumbers on these spices and dill 
Plant. Add another layer of dill plant 
and spices and two or three layers of 
cucumbers, repeating the alternation 
of layers until the container is full. 

“3. Cover with a layer of beet 
leaves or grape leaves at least one 
inch thick. Fill and cover with a brine 
made of one pound of salt, ten quarts 
of water, and two-thirds of a quart of 
vinegar. 

“4. Allow to stand until fermenta- 
tion ceases (three or four weeks). 
Seal with paraffin, 

“dO. If large barrels are used, the 
barrels may be headed up after filling 
with the cucumbers and spice and then 
filled with a brine made as above. 
Leave the bung-hole open. When fer- 
mentation is over, the barrel may be 
Completely filled with the brine and 
the bung-hole closed. 

“6. Dill pickles may be kept in- 
definitely by heating to boiling point 
i the brine in which they are made, 
- Sealing boiling hot in glass-top 


‘he following is the recipe given for 
naking sweet pickles: 

J Choose small cucumbers. 

«. Prepare a brine of two pounds 
of salt per gallon of water. Place the 
cucumbers in this and keep them sub- 
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Get Double Use and Double P 


rofit 


From Your John Deere Manure Spreader 





This NEW SPREADER 
BOOK Will Interest You 
—It’s FREE 


This booklet not only fully 
illustrates and describes the 
John Deere Manure Spreader 
and straw spreading attach- 
ment, but also tells all about 
manure and straw, when and 
how to spread it to get the 
most out of these valuable 
fertilizers. Drop a post card 
today—ask for Booklet SS434 


THE TRADE 





JOHN: 


MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


or eee manure is only one of the money-making jobs you can 
do with the John Deere Spreader. Get the straw spreading attach- 
ment at slight additional cost and you have a perfect straw spreader. 


The John Deere Spreader equipped for straw spreading is not a two 


or three-man outfit. 


One man can put on the attachment, load the 


spreader, and spread the straw perfectly with no extra help—a big 
advantage during the present period of farm help scarcity. 


The straw spreader operates just like the John Deere Manure 


Spreader. 


Set the feed lever for the kind of spreading desired, 


throw the machine in gear and drive the horses or tractor—the 


spreader does the rest. 


It’sonlya 30 minutes job to take off the straw spreading attachment pre- 
paratory to manure spreading—you get a perfect two-in-one machine, 


Manure Spreader Advantages Not Disturbed In 
Making It Possible To Spread Straw 


You get the beater on the axle which 
makes extreme simplicity possible; 
enclosed drive gears running in an oil 
bath; the low down, easy-loading fea- 
ture; high drive wheels which lighten 
the draft and furnish extra traction; and 
all main working parts mounted on the 
axle where they can’t get out of line to 
cause binding, heavy draftand breakage. 


Itis not at all uncommon to see two and 
three John Deere spreaders on one farm 
where that number is required—there’s 
a reason. Its good working qualities 
combined with extra years of service and 
low cost of upkeep, make the John 
Deere a mighty profitable spreader 


investment—doubly so since the perfec- 
tion of the straw spreading attachment. 


Remember this, spreading straw is 
profitable—straw has as much fertilizing 
value as the average barnyard manure-— 
and has the added advantage of being 
excellent material for top-dressing fall 
seeded crops, alfalfa and clover. 
can’t afford to waste it. 


If you now owna John Deere Spreader 
see your John Deere dealer about the 
straw spreading attachment. 
are needing new spreader equipment, 
don’t fail to look into the many advan- 
tages of the John Deere as a machine 
for spreading both manure and straw. 


You 


If you 








merged with a wooden float. Store 
in this brine for about four weeks. 
Fermentation will take place and a 
scum will form. If the pickles become 
soft, add more salt. 

“3. After about four weeks, remove 
the cucumbers and heat them in a 
large quantity of water to the sim- 
mering point, for about twenty min- 
utes. Discard this water and cover 
with fresh water. Heat to the simmer- 
ing point; remove from the fire and let 
stand about two hours, to soak out the 
excess salt. If the pickles tend to be 
soft or ‘flabby,’ add a tablespoonful 
of alum per gallon of water. This will 
harden them and will not injure the 
health. 

“4. Rinse in cold water. Drain. 
Prick the prepared vegetables thru and 
thru in several places with a silver 
fork. This will permit the sweet vin- 
egar to penetrate without shriveling 
the vegetables. If they are soft, heat 
them a short time in water containing 
a tablespoonful of alum per gallon. 

“5. Prepare a syrup as follows: 
Three cups of vinegar (one and one- 
half pints), five cups of sugar (two and 
one-half pints, brown sugar is pre- 
ferred), one tablespoonful of mace, 
one tablespoonful of ginger root, two 
tablespoonfuls of stick cinnamon, one 
tablespoonful of whole cloves. Boil 
the vinegar and spices together slowly 
for about five minutes. 

“6, Heat the pickles in the spiced 





vinegar to the boiling point, and boil 
about ten minutes. Pack boiling hot 
into glass-top jars and seal.” 





Lowland Pasture Seeding 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have eighteen acres of land which 
is in corn this year which I wish to 
seed down for good permanent pasture 
next year. Some of this ground is flat 
and wet. If I should seed next spring. 
should I expect pasture next summer?” 

Our correspondent might seed this 
land with five or six pecks of rye and 
four pounds of timothy per acre, and 
then next spring in late February or 
early March broadcast on each acre 
a mixture of four pounds alsike clover, 
three pounds blue grass, three pounds 
red top and three pounds white sweet 
clover. The rye will furnish consider- 
able pasture next spring and early 
summer. During the middle of the 
summer it will be necessary to pas- 
ture very lightly, but by fall there 
should be a fair growth of clover and 
timothy so that pasturing can be re- 
sumed again. If it is impractical to 
seed rye this fall we suggest that our 
correspondent wait until next spring 
and seed oats together with four 
pounds of timothy, four pounds alsike 
clover, three pounds blue grass, three 
pounds red top and three pounds white 
sweet clover per acre. 















FENCE «urns POSTS 


They Put the T in 


STRENGTH 
BURABILITY 
FLEXIBILITY 


and also in 


GUARANTY 


Write Today 
for Our Free 
Illustrated 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 


You can hear Sousa’s Band any 
day when you have a Victrola 











Your home, wherever it may be, is 


right on the line of march of Sousa’s | 
Band—of Pryor’s Band, Conway’s, 
Vessella’s, U. S. Marine, Garde Republi- 
caine of France, Black Diamonds of 
London, of the greatest bands -of all the 
world. And every band plays as it goes 
marching by—on the Victrola. Plays the 
very music you want to hear and gives 


you the same thrill! 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to us for 
catalogs and name of nearest Victor dealer, 


VICTROLA 


REG. VU. BS. PAT. OFF. 


Camden, New Jersey 
































sale. 


This yellow, round gun works like 
a bellows. 
thumb sprays Hofstra powder into 
the air. 
breathe it into their bodies through 





“messes.” 
om But they can’t escape Hof- 
a. 


The Non-Poisonous Insecticide. 


KILLS DROVES OF DEADLY 
FLIES AT ONE SHOT 


Mosquitoes and Many Other Vicious Insects Are Destroyed 
By Hofstra Gun 


Kill a hundred flies with a Hofstra 
gun, with no more energy than it 
takes to “swat” three of the filthy 
things. 

Files carry 
wherever they go. Kill them by whole- 
Poisons are dangerous to chil-| 
dren and grown-ups. Sticky flypaper| creatures. 
in the big Ford 
plant at Detroit, 





death and disease 
humans 


And flies can escape these 


National 
How Gun Works Home, 


A slight pressure of the} culosis 


It floats everywhere. Flies Mo., 





the pores of their skins. 
them. They can’t fly high enough in 
a@ room to get away from it, 

Ford Plant Big User 


Hofstra is absolutely harmless to 
and other 


That kills 





heart, Ill. Tuber- 
Sanitori- 
um, Mt. Vernon, 
and many 
other institutions. 
ants, bed bugs, chicken mites and lice, 
garden pests and many others. 

Buy the loaded gun at grocer or 
druggist for 15 cents. Cheaply re- 
filled with package Hofstra in 25c, 50c 
and $1 sizes. If dealer can’t supply 
you, send 15 cents to us and we'll mai 
direct. HOFSTRA MFG. CO., 208 N, 
Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla. 








Kills mosquitoes, 





Alfaifa, $12 bu.; 
GUARANTEED SEEDS A'f='" 912 bo 


ver, $27; Kanred Seed Wheat, 83.50; Turkey Wheat, 
$3: Rye, $2.50. Sacke free 
MEIER SEED CoO., Russell, Kansas 

Baik 4&4 FRKEMAN, Patent Attorneys 


7G! @recker Bldz.. 


Bweet 


tT, $17.50; Red Clo. 


Liberty bonds accepted. 








Patents and Trade Marks. 
Des Moines. leowana 


KODAK FINISHING 


Enlarging, Copying. Reproducing old treasured pic- 
tures ourspeciaity. Prices on application. S al 
Offer: We will finish one roll film (not pack), any 
size, furnish 6 superfine prints for 2%5c with order. 
Money back if we fall te please 
signing your name and address. MOREAU FINISH- 
ING SERVICE 668 Nicotiet Ave, Minneapoils, Mina 


Send next film, 



















Hearts and Homes readers are welcome 


SHEARTS AND. HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ac- 
dress all inquiries and lettefs to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 






Letters on subjects of interest to 














Cooking for Threshers 


Cooking for threshers means work. 
Whether or not this is congenial work 
depends upon the point of view of the 
farmer’s wife. The meal 
cooked in a spirit of rebellion, tho 
it be ever so elaborate, will not taste 
as good as that prepared with the at- 
titude of getting ready a “good tuck- 
in” for a lot of hungry boys. 

Dinner for the threshers is really 
the climax of the harvest. 

Aside from the fact that no woman 
wants a guest to leave her table hun- 
gry, it is poor business policy to fail 
to cook a good dinner and an abundant 
one. More than one farmer has lost 
a good “hand” because his’ wife 
skimped at the table, just as if it were 
not for the hearty, substantial meals 
the lumber company provides, it would 
be hard work to find lumberjacks. 

Threshing is hard, sweaty, dirty 
work. Women can well afford to 
sweeten the pill with food of the best 

Since the shortage of help in the 
house makes it a problem to get din- 
ner for the threshers with but one 
pair of hands, it is wise to get every- 
thing possible done in advance. When 
cooking potatoes for dinner, cook 
enough for supper, also. Also cook 
enough beets for pickles. Hot cabbage 
one of the best liked salad 
dishes. If you use the following recipe 
it is as good at supper as dinner, or 
will keep till next day: For a 
small family, take 1 egg, 1 tablespoon 
of flour, 2 tablespoons of vinegar, 3 
of water, % teaspoon of salt, % tea- 
spoon of mustard, 1 tablespoon of su- 
gar, pint cup of finely chopped cab- 
bage. Cook the dressing till thick 
then stir in the cabbage and a little 
paprika if liked. 

A good meat for threshers is beef. 
A dish which is always sure’ to please 
is round steak cut thick and prepared 
like Swiss steak. Have the meat cut 
an inch or more thick. With the roll- 
ing pin pound flour, salt and pepper 
into it—as much flour as it will take. 
Then brown on both sides in hot fat, 
being very careful not to burn. Put in 
a little boiling water, cover tightly and 
let simmer on top of the stove or in 
the oven for two hours. Make plenty 
of good milk gravy to eat with this. 
Serve with hot mashed potatoes, one 
side dish of vegetables, good bread and 
butter, with a spread of some kind. 
Threshers are tired; sugar and sweets 
act as a stimulant, and are absorbed 
by the system quicker than other food 
elements. “A thick slice of home-made 
bread with plum jelly or strawberry 
preserves puts me in high,” an auto- 
mobile fan commented when set down 
at a threshers’ table. Good pie puts 
most threshers in “high.” Cut the 
pie in generous slices. A pie cut in 
five pieces gives a man the satisfied 
feeling of getting a good helping, and 
much to be preferred to the extra 
piece of pie gained by cutting it in six. 

However, no farmer’s wife needs 
suggestions as to what to cook for 
threshers; as we said before, give 
them a full meal, and a hearty wel- 
come if the threshers’ dinner is to be 
a real success. 


slaw is 


even 





Favorite Recipes for August 


Apple Dumplings in Syrup—Make a rich 
baking powder biscuit dough, or plain 
pastry, using a little baking powder in 
the flour. Roll a quarter of an inch thick 
and cut into large rounds. Place a cored 
apple in each round, wet the edges and 
press together. Cut a small slit in each 
side of the dumpling. Make a medium 
rich syrup with sugar and water, let come 
to a boil, and add a little butter and sev- 
eral red cinnamon drops, or a little pow- 
dered cinnamon. Drop in the dumplings; 
when they come to a boil, finish them in 
the oven. Serve with cream, or dip made 
of milk, sugar and cinnamon, or with 
only the syrup. 


that is. 





Carrot Pudding—One cup of potato ang 


one cup of carrot, put thru the meat 
grinder. Put one teaspoonful of soda jp 
the potato, one cup of sugar, one cup of 
creamed butter, one egg, one and one-half 
cups of flour, one cup of raisins, one teg. 
spoonful of cinnamon and nutmeg. Steam 
one hour. Serve with hard sauce. 


Hard Sauce—Cream one-half cup of 
butter, then add very gradually one and 
one-half cups of powdered sugar or one 
cup of granulated sugar. Beat well untij 
the mixture is light and creamy. Now 
add the flavoring, one teaspoonful of va. 
nilla or a grating of nutmeg. This sauce 
used on hot gingerbread makes a deli- 
cious dessert, tho one lady quaintly said: 
“Hard sauce on hot gingerbread is like 
putting a silk hat over a pair of over- 
als.”’ 

Rice Jamboree—One cup of rice, one 
quart of tomatoes, one onion, eight slices 
of bacon, grated cheese, salt and pepper. 
Cut bacon in small pieces and fry, brown 
the onion and cut up finely in bacon fat. 
Cook the rice, add bacon, onion and to- 
mato, and grate the cheese over the top, 
Bake. 





“In making rhubarb, cherry or any ber- 
ry pie that is very juicy, try beating an 
ege light and mixing in the sugar re- 
quired by the fruit; add a little flour, miz 
thoroly, and then bake as usual.” 


~ Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
Dlainly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 

Address ail orders to PaTrsRN DEgPaRTMENT OF 
Watctacns’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 9706—Little Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 
1, 2 and 4 years. One may just glimpsé 
the tiny trousers beneath the long over 
blouse. 

No. 9613—Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse— 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. The popular elbow length ki- 
mono sleeve is featured in this slip-over 
blouse. P 

No. 9347—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
This apron is so designed that it may be 
used for a house dress as well. 

No. 9719—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. Neatly finished with braid are 
the pockets and belt. 

No. 9414—Child’s Underwaist and Draw- 
ers—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 1 
years. Combining a practical underwaist 
with drawers is the feature of this style. 


The above patterns will be sent to yd 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A a 
page fashion magazine, containing all t2 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, + 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit 
stamps, and send all orders to the aa 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, ne 
Moines, Iowa Allow about ten days 
delivery of patterns or fashion magazine 
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Name ‘“‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. Insist on 
unbroken packages of 


BAYER-TABLETS 
Ff ASPIRIN 


is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidesier of Salicylicacid 





Aspirin 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
,ANTED-—Young woman for a three-year 
W irse In nursing at Peoples Hospital, Peru, 
lilino!ls; afilfation with Evanston, Illinois, included. 
iigh school or {ts equivalent necessary. 
rmation, write Supt. of Hospital. 











Bi Ost Loved ™ 
in the World! ‘ 


A TRAINED nurse with a 
warmth of feeling and with an 

unusual accent of sincerity in her 

voice is loved by all. 

She commands the admiration of the entire 


civilized world because of her everlasting 
faithfulness in the discharge of her duty. 








Trained nurses have a tremendous hold on 
} > ; 
the people and the demand for their service 
is far greater than the supply 


Young women of Iowa, the opportunity 
for this scientific professional training is 
yours’ This school provides your course, 
including room, board and laundry. Class 
for September entrance is now enrolling. 
Mail the coupon for details. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


OF THE 
[OWA METHODIST HOSPITAL 


Miss Faith A. Ankeny, R. N 
Principal 
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SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From =~ book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
aM... 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















How Old Mr. Squirrel Became 
Thrifty 


In the long, long ago days old King 
Bear at one time gave little Mr. Squirrel, 
of whom he was very fond, six big, fat 
nuts. Mr. Squirrel’s stomach was full 
at the time, but he dared not refuse a 
present from the king, so he pretended to 
be much pleased. 


“*What shall I do with them?’ said lit- 
tle Mr. Squirrel as soon as he was alone. 
‘It won’t do for me to leave them where 
old King Bear will find them, for it 
might make him very angry.’ At last he 
remembered a certain hollow tree. ‘The 
very place!’ cried little Mr. Squirrel. ‘I'll 
drop them in there, and no one wili be 
any the wiser.’ 

“No sooner thought of than it was done, 
and little Mr. Squirrel frisked away in his 
usual happy-go-lucky fashion, and forgot 
all about the nuts in the hollow tree. It 
wasn’t very long after this that Old 
Mother Nature began to hear complaints 
of old King Bear and his rule in the 
Green Forest. He had grown fat and 
lazy, and all his relatives had grown fat 
and lazy, because, you see, none of them 
had to work for the things they ate. The 
little forest and meadow people were 
growing tired of feeding the Bear family. 
It was just at the beginning of winter 
when Old Mother Nature came to see for 
herself what the trouble was. It didn’t 
take her long to find out. No, sir, it didn’t 
take her long You can't fool Old Mother 
Nature, and it’s of no use to try She 
at old King Bear nod- 
used to sleep. 
would 


took one good look 
ding in the cave where he 
He was so fat he looked as if he 
burst his skin 

“Old Mother 
fellow 
Instead, you 
thin and 


Nature frowned. ‘You are 
that you shall be king 
shall sleep all 
thinner till 
then you 
own food, for 
gifts of 


such a lazy 
no longer. 
winter and grow 
you awake in the spring, and 
will have to hunt for your 
never again shall you live on the 
others,’ said she 


“All the little forest and meadow people 
who had been bringing tribute, that is, 
things to eat, to old King Bear, rejoiced 
that they need do so no longer, and went 


about their business All of old King 
sear’s family, including his cousin, Mr. 
had been put to sleep just like old 
King Bear himself Yes, sir, they were 
all asleep, fast asleep. 

“Little Mr. Squirrel felt lonesome He 
None of 


Coon, 


grew more lonesome every day. 
the other little people would have any- 
thing to do with him because they re- 


membered how he had lived without work- 
ing when he was the favorite of King 
Bear. The weather was cold, and it was 
hard work to find anything to eat. Mr. 
Squirrel was hungry all the time. He 
couldn't think of anything but his stom- 
ach and how empty it was. He grew thin 
and thinner. 

“One cold day when the snow covered 
the earth, little Mr. Squirrel went with- 
out breakfast. Then he went without 
dinner. You see, he couldn't find so 
much as a pine-seed to eat. Late in the 
afternoon he crept into a hollow tree to 
get away from the cold, bitter wind. He 
was very tired and very cold and very, 
very hungry Tears filled his eyes and 
ran over and dripped from his nose. He 
curled up on the leaves at the bottom of 
the hollow to try to go to sleep and for- 
get. Under him was something hard. He 
twisted and turned, but he couldn't get 
in a comfortable position Finally he 
looked to see what the trouble was caused 
by What do you think he found? Six 
big, fat nuts! Yes, sir, six big, fat nuts! 
Little Mr. Squirrel was so glad that he 
cried for very joy. 

“When he had eaten two, he felt bet- 
ter, and decided to keep the others for 
the next day. Then he began to wonder 
how those nuts happened to be in that 
hollow tree. He thought and thought and 
thought, and at last he remembered how 
he had hidden six nuts in this very hollow 
a long time before, when he had had 
more than he knew what to do with 
These were the very nuts, the present of 
old King Bear. 

“Right then as he thought about it, 
little Mr. Squirrel had a bright idea. He 


made up his mind that thereafter he 
would stop his happy-go-lucky idleness, 
and the first time that ever he found 


plenty of food, he would fill that hollow 
tree just as full as he could pack it, ard 
then if there should come a time when 
food was scarce, he would have plenty. 
And that is just what he did do The 
next fall when nuts were plentiful, he 
worked from morning till night, storing 
them away in the hollow tree, and all 
that winter he was happy and fat, for he 
had plenty to eat He never had to beg 
of anyone. He had learned to save 
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boiler riveted like the picture at tha left—tight as a steam boiler, as lomg as the 
Keeps the air im the house clean, fresh and healthful 
soilimg curtains aud furnishings 
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install MONOPIPE Now 


No matter how hot it is today—snow will 
be flying before many weeks. 
be stoves to put up, coal to carry in, ashes 
to carry out, all the bother and dirt you 
went through last year. 


Then there'll 


Install a Lennox Monopipe furnace now. 

Let it make yours a cheerier, happier home 
this winter—filled with warm, moist, health- 
ful air im every room—comfortable to the 
coldest corners. Let it free you from the 
worry of keeping up stoves—and best of all 
save on your fuel bill. 


Twenty-three years of furnace building ex- 
perience are expressed in this better pipeless 
furnace—built of 
radiating surface than cast iron furnaces 
and boiler riveted so that not the 
smoke or gas can leak into the house 

for illustrated book on home heating today. 


steel—with far greater 
least 
Write 


The Lennox Furnace Co. 


260 Lincoln Highway 
Marshalltown, lowa 


Lennox, 


Monopipe 


The Better Pipeless Furnace 


Every jotat it 


prevents 
—saves the cost of having the fursace mas go over 








“And ever since then the Squirrels have 


been among the wisest of all the little 
forest people and always the busiest. 
“The Squirrel family long since learned, 


That things are best when duly earned; 
That play and fun are found in work 
By him who does not try to shirk. 


“And that’s all,” finished Grandfather 
Frog 
“Thank you! Thank you, 
Frog!’ cried Peter Rabbit. 
(Lightfoot the Deer is a great jumper, 
Next week we will find out how he 


learned to jump.) 


Grandfather 


Syrups 


Syrups used for canning by pressure or 
cold pack method are of different density, 


according to the degree of sweetness de- 
sired When a thin syrup is called for, 
this means that sugar and water boiled 


sufficiently to dissolve the sugar but not 
sticky is wanted Medium-thin syrup is 
that which has begun to thicken and bee 





comes sticky when cooled on the finger- 
tip or spoon. Med n-thick syrup is that 
which has thickened enough to roll or 


pile up ovér the edge of the spoon when 
one tries to pour it out Thick syrup is 
that which has become so thick that it is 
difficult to pour spoon or con- 
tainer, but is not sugared 


out of a 








Thin ss are used for sweet 
such as cherries, peaches and apples. Me- 
dium-thin syrups are used in the canning 
of the medium-sweet fruits, such as cure 
rants yjlackberries, dewberries, hucklee 
berries, raspberries, etc Medium-thick 


syrups are used in the canning of all sour 
fruits, such as g apricots, sour 
apples, etc., and delicately colored fruits, 
such as strawberries and red raspberries. 
Thick syrup is used in preserving and all 
kinds of sun-cooked preserves. 


Bread and Cheese 


A reader writes: ‘‘Here is a recipe for 
you which is delicious, and economical: 
Take dry bread, spread thinly with but- 
ter and put in a baking dish with alter- 
nate layers of cheese and bread. Add 
milk enough so that the bread softens. 
Let soak half an hour or more and bake. 
It tastes like cheese souffle. 

“Also a candy substitute: Take fresh 
fruit of any kind, but cherries are espe- 
cially delicious, and dip in the beaten 
white of an egg, then roll in sugar. When 
cherries are used, leave the stems on.” 


ooseberries, 





fruits 





Dye Old,. Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Appared 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give @ 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabrie, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton ur mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, 


K ano & 
EGG PRESERVATIVE 


Will keep your eggs fresh a year 





A safe solution to put your eggs down tn for 
the winter; no change whatever takes place, no 
odor, no taste 

Can be used for all purposes—poaching, boil 
ing (cold water first) pastries; the yolks do not 
break down. 

Not Liquid Glass 

One package tn powder form added to 3 gallons 
clean water sufficient for 25 to 30 dozen eggs 

Get a package from your Dealer or order direct 
50c prepald to your address. 


K AND G LABORATORIES 


338 Kast Fifty Firet 
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the inward also, and wisdom, as a well- 
ppring ef life hidden from men_ but 
open to the gaze of God. For all this 
there must be not merely confession 
gnd repentance, but atonement. Fa- 
miliar as he was with his Bible, Da- 
vid’s thought turns to the leper. Lep- 
rosy was the one disease which over 
gnd above all others was regarded by 
the Jewish code as the type and sym- 
pol of sin. The leper must always re- 
without the camp. If he did re- 


main 
cover. there was a mode of cleansing, 
described in Leviticus, 14:1-9. The 
jeper could not come at once into the 
camp, even if healed. The priest must 


first go out to him, must pass upon 
and if he was healed must 


the case, 2 
ghed the blood of a bird ceremonially 
clean, must dip a bunch of hyssop in 
the blood, and by sprinkling cleanse 
the leper. 


David now regards himself as a mor- 
al leper, unfit to associate with decent 
until the blood of cleansing had 


people 5 
peen applied, not by an earthly priest, 
but by Divine power. He longs for the 


peace and joy of former days; which 
he can not enjoy until his dark sins 
have been forgotten; and to this end 
he prays for a clean heart and a right 
spirit, or that which in medern days 
we loosely call conversion, but by 
which we really mean, regeneration or 
the new birth—the radical change in 
the governing purposes of life. or 
conversion is an act of the human will, 
the voluntary turning of a man from 
wrong doing to right doing. Regenera- 
tion is the renewal of the inward man 
that makes that conversion possible. 
This is wrought now as then by the 
Holy Spirit in us, end, therefore, David 
prays that it may remain with him, 
that he may enjoy his religion, realiz- 
ing that he is one in spirit with his 
God. This done, he will once more be 
a spiritual power; then can he teach 
transgressors the way of the Divine, 
and convert sinners. 

And just here lies the root of the 
weakness of the church today. So long 
as David was hiding and concealing his 
sin, he could not give testimony that 
would have any foree. He could not 
believe it himself; and how can we 
make others believe what we our- 
selves do not? So long as David was 
unforgiven, after ‘his sin was known, 
it was folly for him to attempt to teach 
others Jerusalem would laugh at 
him Neither can our testimony be 
effective unless we ourselves are at 
peace with God. Only when the church 
is consecrated, only when we know we 
are at peace with God, when we have 
the inward testimony of a cleansed 
soul, can we reach others. David can 
not give testimony until he is cleansed 
from bloodguiltiness. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
verses we recognize the teaching of 
Samuel. His testimony is always that 
of the supremacy of law, of obedience, 
right living, rather than sacrifice, or, 
as we would say, church-going. It 
seems to have occurred to David that 
how, if ever, was the time for sacri- 
fice; but he instantly recognized that 
however important sacrifice might be, 
the substitution of a dead victim could 
never fill up the gulf between him and 
his God. 

David was forgiven, was restored to 
the favor of God, but was not exempt 
from the natural earthly consequences 
of his sin. Neither are we when we 
are forgiven. He had been the first of 
the Jewish monarchs to institute polyg- 
amy, and had added to his sins in this 


transaction, resulting in jealousy and 
strife among his children, resulting in 
the death of two of his sons in his life- 
time and one shortly after his death. 
Our sins will inevitably work out their 


natural results in this world, even af- 
ter we are forgiven. 
It has been the fashion of men in all 


ages since to sneer at David. Is this, 
they say, the man after God’s heart? 
We can no better conclude these notes 


than by quoting Thomas Carlisle in his 
‘Heroes and Hero-Worship”—himself 
not too indulgent to sacred characters, 
48 follows: 





“How a new kind of farm hand ; 


added acres to my farm” 





“WAST YEAR I was struggling 
along with my little farm— 
milking by hand, taking a 

two-hourtriptothecreamery every 
day, working hard to support my 
family. Then a salesman showed 
me how I could do the work in less 
time and with less effort by install- 
ing Western Electric Power and 
Light equipment. Well,I put the 
apparatus in, and right from the 
start it began to save time and 
labor. In fact, the time it saved 
me made it possible to plow seven 
acres more last spring. * 


A powerful outfit 
for heavy work 
“Power ought to be the first 
consideration in buying a farm 


plant. There are plenty of good 
electric sets satisfactory for light- 


* What the Western Electric Power and Light Outfit did to make 
Mr. Shetrone’sfarm more productive, it can do fer your farm too. 


W. E. Shetrone, a farmer near LeRays- 
ville, Pa., shows how you can help to 
solve your laber problem. 


“Now, I'm not going to tell you that the 
Western Electric Power and Light Outfit is 
the best on the market. 
know more about farm plants than I do. All 
I want is to tell how this outfit has been doing 
a man’s work on my place—when men are 
hard to get. That is how it saved time enough 


The chances are you 


for me to cultivate seven acres more last spring.” 


Wi Mon. 


LeRaysville, Pa. 





A regular man’s 
size outfit, able to 
lo @ man’s work 


ing. But not many of them are 
strong on power. You can’t expect 
them to do the hard work. 

“The Western Electric has a 
three horsepower engine, which 
as you know is ample to run most 
all the machinery. Grindstone, 
feed-mixer, churn, mill—you can 
operate them all together from a 
shafting hitched up to this powerful 
engine, because there’s a pulley on 
it for jast such work. 

“In generator and battery too, 
power is the featurethat impressed 
™me most. My Western Electric 
outfit furnishes plentyof electricity 
to light the house and barn, and at 











Mr. Shetrone’s house 
is pleasantly located 


Why the battery 
lasts longer 


“Another big feature is the auto- 
matic control of the battery charge. 
At the start the current flows in at 
a fairly high rate, but as the batter- 
ies fill, the rate of flow becomes less 
and less—till at Jast the current is 
just trickling in. Then it stops by 
itself. This ‘tapering charge’ takes 
the strain off the batteries and 
so makes them last longer. 

“Well,the Western Electric out 
fit certainly has helped me in my 
work, And talk about time saved! 
Those extra seven acres I was able 








the same time it runs the pe 
pump, the milking machine 7 nl 

and such household appli- . er aang some hand- 
ances.asa vacuumcleaner ny Lil some profits 
and a washing machine. NY — me 








Western Electric distributors in your neighborhood: 


C. W. Thompson, Mattoon, Til. 

Edwards-King Electric Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Cole & Sweetman Electric Co., Waterloo, Jowa 
Jeffrey Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Some good territory still available for live-wire representatives 
























estern Electric 


Power & Light 


A portable motor 
drives the grind- 
stone 








“And therefore the unbelievers 
sneer and ask, ‘Is this your man ac- 
cording to God’s heart?’ The sneer, I 
must say, seems to me but a shallow 
one. What are faults, what are the 
outward details of a life, if the inner 
secret of it, the remorse, temptations, 
the often-baffled, never-ended struggle 
of it be forgotten? David's life 
and history as written for us in those 
Psalms of his, I consider to be the 
truest emblem ever given us of a man’s 
moral progress and welfare here be- 
low. All earnest souls will ever dis- 
cern in it the faithful struggle of an 





earnest human soul toward what is 
good and best; struggle often baffled 
—sore baffled—driven as into entire 
wreck; yet a struggle never ended, 
ever with tears, repentance, true un- 
conquerable purpose, begun anew.” 





Fall Planting of Strawberries 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“When is the best time in late sum- 
mer or fall to start a new bed of straw- 
berries so they will bear next season?” 

If August is cool and rainy, a straw- 





berry bed may be started with a fair 
degree of satisfaction about the 15th 
of the month. Ordinarily, however, the 
weather is so hot and dry during Au- 
gust that strawberries do very poorly 
when transplanted at this time. Asa 
rule, the weather is not cool enough to 
make transplanting satisfactory until 
after the first week in September, and 
by this time, unfortunately, it is too 
late for the strawberries to make suf- 
ficient growth so that the bed will 
yield so very much the next spring. 
The only practical time to start a new 
bed of strawberries is in April or May. 
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Sunflower Silage for Baby Beef 
The Oklahoma 
Jast year grew some sunflowers on land 


experiment station 


which was too poor to grow kafir corn 
or corn satisfactorily. The .sunflow- 
ers were planted in rows 30 inches 
apart early in April, and late in July 
they were put into the silo when the 
heads were just passing out of the 
milk stage. The yield on this poor 
land was only five tons per acre. 

This sunflower silage was fed to one 
lot of beef calves in comparison with 
darso silage. Darso is a kind of kafir 
corn, and the silage pound for pound 
is practically equal to corn silage. The 
calves getting sunflower silage ate an 
average daily of 13 pounds of sunflow- 
er silage, 11 pounds of corn, 1.07 
pounds of cottonseed meal and 2 
pounds of alfalfa hay. The calves get- 
ting darso silage ate exactly the same 
ration except that 13 pounds of darso 
silage was substituted for 13 pounds 
of sunflower 
silage calves gained an average of 2.24 
pounds daily, as compared with 2.29 
pounds for the darso silage calves. To 
produce 100 pounds of gain, the sun 
flower’ silage required 580 
pounds of sunflower silage, 491 pounds 
of corn, 48 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and &9 pounds of alfalfa hay. The dar- 
s0 silage calves required, to produce 
100 pounds of gain, 568 pounds of dar- 
60 silage, 480 pounds of corn, 47 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 87 pounds of 
alfaifa hay. Sunflower silage is evi- 
dently almost but not quite equal to 
darso silgae. As to how sunflower sil 
age compares with corn silage for fat- 
tening cattle, we do not know, but from 
the result of this experiment it seems 
good enough so that it 
worth while to make some further ex 
periments with it 

Analyses at the Oklahoma experi- 
ment station indicated that sunflower 
silage seems to contain 50 per cent 
more protein than corn silage, but only 
about 80 per cent as much fat-forming 
material. The darso silage in this 
Oklahoma experiment had a composi- 
tion almost identical with corn silage. 


silage. The 


calves 


seems to be 


The Pig Feeding Question 


A South Dakota 
writes: 


correspondent 


“I have seventy-five head of spring 
pigs recently weaned which are run- 
ning on bluegrass and clover pasture. 
They have access to all the meat meal 
they wish in a self-feeder and I am 
feeding tlrem one bushel of corn in the 
morning and one bushel at night. How 
much should these pigs gain per head 
daily on this kind of a ration up till 
the time they reach 100 
weight?” 

Our correspondent is feeding these 
pigs only about one and a half pounds 
of corn per head daily and with such 
a small corn ration the chances are 
that they can not gain more than 
one-half pound per head daily no mat- 
ter how much meat meal they may eat 
We believe that our correspondent can 
get cheaper and better results by in- 
creasing the corn ration to two anda 
half or three pounds per head daily 
and decreasing the meat meal ration 


sunflower | 





TEXACO MOTOR OIL 


* THUBAN COMPOUND * 


HARVESTER OIL * 








composition 





Different motive powers a 
require oils of different 











TRACTOR OIL 





Are you using the same oil in 
your tractor as you use in your 
automobile or truck? 
Compare the work done: The 
average auto motor carries a 
relatively light load with many 
periods of rest. The tractor 
motor develops its full-rated 
power with wide-open throt- 
tle thewholeday long. Higher 
explosion temperatures and 
higher pressures must be dealt 
with. A heavier and more sub- 
stantial oil must be used. 


Texaco TRACTOR OIL meets 


the conditions perfectly. It 
does the work without exces- 
sive thinning down. It burns 
clean—without excessive car- 
bon deposits. It withstands the 
greatest pressures. It reduces 
wear. It means more power. 


It comes in 33 and 55 gallon 
well-built steel drums,wooden 
barrels and half-barrels, and 
five-gallon cans.Try it. You'll 
see a difference right away. 
You'll find it mighty cheap 
compared to replacing worn 
parts or frequent repairing. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Petroleum and Its Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities. District Office: Chicago, Ill., McCormick Bidg. 








“There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose” 

















pounds in | 


to about one-half pound per head daily. | 


Ordinarily it is an expensive propo- 
sition to limit the corn ration and at 
the same time to allow the pigs to eat 
all of the meat meal that thev wish 
Meat meal at $120 a ton is altogether 
too high to be fed out of self-feeders 
except when corn also is being ted 
out of self-feeders. 


Cattle Crisis in South America 


The American consular service re- 
ports that the cattle industry in Para- 
guay and Argentina is passing thru a 


severe crisis. Prices are less than 


half what they were a rear ago. Ap- | 


parently war price stimulated 
production of cattle in South America, 


over- 


With the result that severe liquidation | 


is now necessary. 
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Salt Lake City 


Perfection— 


Is it too much to expect? 


A machine may be said to have reached perfection 
when, through mechanical and engineering ex- 
cellence, it renders a degree of service in money- 
and Jabor-saving never before attained. 






Years ago, the United States Cream Separator reached the peak 
of perfection as a money saver, by winning in open competition 
the world’s record for close separation—a record that still 


he perfecting of the United States Disc Bowl] is the last big 
achievement in cream separator building. With this notable re- 
finement, the labor-saving features of the United States challenge 
and welcome all comparisons. 

Those who know the ease of operation, the simplicity 

of cleaning, say the United States represents perfection 

in the most important detail of milk handling. 
Write for literature today—but be sure to have the United States 
dealer near you show the machine itself. 


Vermont Farm Machine Corporation 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Portland, Ore. 


Chicago, III. 
Oakland, Cal. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Sterilizing the Milking Machine 


While the milking machine is get- 
ting to be a trusted servant of the 
dairyman on many farms, there are 


still a great number of the better 
grade of dairies that refuse to use it. 
The producer of high-grade milk— 


whether it be certified, guaranteed or 
grade “A” milk for the market—fears 
that the milking machine will not give 
him milk with a bacterial content suf- 
ficiently low to give his product the 
grade it must ,have. Several experi- 
ments dealing with the bacterial con- 
tent of machine and hand-drawn milk 
bear out this belief. To the dairyman 
of this class, who needs the labor-sav- 
ine help of the milking machine and 
yet must keep up the quality of the 
milk, the result of the several experi- 
ments dealing with the sterilization 
of machines will bring good news. 

Manufacturers of milking machines 
are themselves occasionally to blame 
for the unpopularity of their products, 
in that many of their selling agents 
state that the machines need not reg- 
ularly be taken apart for cleaning, and 
that dipping in chlorine solution is all 
fhat is necessary. The fact that the 
ordinary method of cleaning machines 
by chemical solutions is not adequate 
was shown in California after the state 
milk grading law went into effect. This 
law allows a maximum of 200,000 bac 
terial content per cubic centimeter for 
grade “A” milk. This law was at once 
enforced in Los Angeles, and it was 
found that dairies operating’ milking 
machines could not meet the bacterial 
requirements by using chemical solu- 
tions. Experiments are reported with 
a producer of certified milk and a pro- 
ducer of guaranteed milk which show 
hat it was only possible for them to 
continue the production of high qual- 
ity milk by adopting the method of 
heat sterilization of the rubber parts 
of the milking machine. In the certi- 
fied milk plant, it was possible to hold 
the average bacterial count over an 
annual period down to 6,000 per c. c. 
important to the ordinary 
dairyman is the report of an experi- 
ment conducted on an ordinary market 
milk dairy of a very average type. The 
general practice in cleaning the ma- 
chines was to rinse out the milk with 
cold water by letting the machines run 
with the deep cup immersed in a pail 
of cold water. The tubes and cups 
were brushed in warm water contain- 
ing a cleaning powder, but the cups 
were not disconnected from the claw 
The air line was plugged and the whole 
coiled in a large earthenware jar con- 
taining a chemical solution. No care- 
ful sterilization of the tinware was 
done. The bacterial count on this milk 
ranged from 1,000,000 to 99,000,000 per 
cc. under these conditions. Seme 
mit changes were made in the plan 
of ring for the equipment, such as 
Plutiing the tinware in good repair, mix- 
ing fresh chlorine solution for the ma- 
chine parts, and in improving general 
conditions This made some change 
for the better, but the bacterial count 
Still ran over 1,000,000. 

It was then suggested that a steriliz- 
ing tank be put in. This was a galvan- 


» 
More 


ized iron tank four feet long, one foot 
v ind eighteen inches deep. When 
f with water, the temperature was 
ra 1 by steam to between 160 and 
] legrees F., for from fifteen to 


twenty minutes. 
detailed method of cleaning the 


m ine was as follows: Each unit 
Ww: ttached to the suction line and 
a ium established in the pail. The 
te ups were then alternately raised 
#nd lowered into a pail of water with 
the pulsator running. Three to four 


Gallons of water were run thru the 
Machine in this manner, to clean out 
the milk, The rubber parts were then 
disconnected from the pails and the 


; 000 mark. 





teat cups and short rubber tubes taken 
off the claw to facilitate brushing. At 
first, the inflations were taken out of 
the teat cup shells, but this was soon 
stopped, on account of the difficulty 
of reassembling. All parts were placed 
in warm water containing soda ash 
cleaning powder and scrubbed both 
ways with long brushes made for this 
purpose. They were then rinsed in 
clear water to remove the soda ash, 
and reassembled ready for use. A plug 
was inserted in the air line at its junc- 
tion with the claw, and the whole was 
placed in the sterilizer. Water was 
run in until they were submerged, and 
the pulsator lids were placed on top 
of the rubber tubing in such a way as 
to hold it down in the water and at the 
same time prevent the pulsator from 
getting flooded. Those machines that 
have the pulsator slightly elevated or 
off the lid entirely have an advantage 
in that there is no danger of getting 
water in the delicate mechanism. Oc- 
casionally a lid will warp in this pro- 
cess of sterilizing, after which it will 
no longer make a tight fit on the pail 
and a vacuum can not be secured. 

3v sterilizing in this way once a 
day, it was hoped that the number of 
bacteria would be reduced so that the 
milk would meet the requirements for 
grade “A.” After the installation of 
the tank and the beginning of this 
method of sterilization, the bacterial 
count dropped at once to 200,090, and 
thereafter went down as low as 52,(90, 
with occasional breaks above the 2009,- 
The general 
fore, was to put the milk in a higher 
class and to make it possible to ob- 
tain better prices for the product 

One of the objections to sterilization 
by heat has been that there is a tend- 
ency to wear out the parts very rap- 
idly. This, indeed, can hardly be 
avoided. It has been shown, however, 
that the rubber parts last from two to 
four months, and then must be re- 
placed. This additional expense and 
the additional trouble of running a 
small sterilizing outfit are the inevit- 
able costs of producing quality milk. 


result, there- 





Minnesota May Butter Report 

Summary of reports received from 
202 codperative creameries in different 
sections of Minnesota for May, 1920: 
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paid.... 61.91 | 21.92 | 29.624 


66 | 24.56 | 19,457 


61 | 21.93 | 21,648 


sg 
4 paid.... 
7 pelé.... 
4 





pem.... 17 | 22.56 | 16,197 
3 peid..:. 23 24.35 39,032 
10 paid.... 00 | 23.83 | 16,568 
23 paid.... .74 | 23.22 | 18,914 
20 paid.... 10 | 23.64 17,074 
18 - paid... .| aL } S3S4 | 24,507 
22 paid....| st2 | 22.02 ) 13,767 
22 paid....| 65 | 22.42 | 12,596 
15 paid....| 3.93 | 22.69 | 13,922 
20 paid....!| 60 | 54.03 | 22.94 | 11,014 
6 paid....| 59 55.66 | 21.42 14,678 
3 paid....} 58 | 52.75 | 21.21 7,536 
6 paid....| 57 | 53.77 | 21.59 1.468 
4 paid....| 56 | 52.14 | 23.05 1,106 
2 paid....| 55 | 51.00 | 20.50 3,499 
2 paid....| 54 | 50.50 | 21.04 | 4,941 
Average net price paid by above 
202 codperative creameries...$ .6411 
Average price New York extras, 
SE ee ea ee .6133 
Average price New York extras, 
May ist to June 15th...... . 0967 


Average pounds butterfat re- 
ceived per treamery—pounds 14,487 
Remarks: Note that on the average 

the larger creameries pay the higher 

prices. 

















DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Quickly pays for itself in these 
times of high butter-fat prices and 
It does so doubly 
quick if your present separator is 
too small, half-worn-out, or you 







scarcity of labor. 







have none at all. 







The De Laval Separator skims 
cleaner, is easier to turn and wash, and lasts longer — that 
is why there are more De Lavals in use than all other 











makes combined. 


The De Laval is the World’s Standard Separator. 
A De Laval purchased now will pay for itself before Spring. 


See the nearest De Laval local agent at once, or write the 
nearest De Laval office below for any information desired 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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What a Hog Needs for Quick Growth Ml 


Right materials and correct quantity of each, 
are just as important in building hogs as in 
building houses. 


For the frame. Big hogs require big frames. 
Alfalfa flour and tankage in Purina Pig Chow 
build big frames. 

For flesh. Elements for flesh, blood, hair 
and hide must be liberally supplied. Tankage, 
linseed meal and gluten feed supply these 
elements. 

For fat. Hogs should fatten as they develop. 
Molasses, hoini.:’, ground corn and gluten feed 
make fat, heat and energy. 

Pig Chow finishes uogs in 20 to 40 days 
less time than i). average ration; makes 


25% to 40°), more live hog 



















costing $3.00 to $6.00 les per 100 lbs. to pro- 

uce, These are demonstrated facts. Get the 
data. Buy Purma Pig Chow to-day. your 
dealer or write to 


PURINA MILLS, ST. LOUIS 


Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











is now necessary. 
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Supply and Demand 


who are ipposed te ow mo ib« 
such I] “Supply 
and demand.” Th A ell you that 
during July tl crop kept 
better and bet d tha f pring 
wheat ic] } 
threatened wit , was greatly ben 
efited by 
moment, and that the prospects now 
are for a bountiful yield The pro 
ge upply is increased, whereas 
the demand has remained unchanged, 
and therefore went down. 
These people forget to 
that the price fell by 20 to 
whereas the prospective 
creased only 5 to 10 per cent The 
drop was bigger than it should have 
been. As a matter of fact, the 
“supply and demand” are “old stuff.” 
The thing which really counts in price 
making is the way the big traders, the 
big bankers and the governments of 
the world use supply and demand to 
make prices go the way they want. In 
July of 1920, nearly everybody in the 
world except the American farmer was 
hoping for lower corn and_ wheat 
prices. The government, thru its con- 
trol of the banking system of the Uni- 
ted States had raised interest rates to 
a point where everybody felt pinched 
for money, and it was expected that 
this would result in being 
marketed with the greatest possible 
speed in the fall. The 
had followed their customary 
allowing their exchange rate with this 
country to weaken so that weak for- 
eign exchange might be taken as an 
excuse for driving wheat and 
prices lower. » Moreover, the foreign 
governments acted together in staying 
out of our markets for a time in July 


thing 
ia 
looking 


crop seemed 


cool weather a the critical 


price 
howeve rs 
» per cent, 
upply in- 


words 


the « rop 


British people 
plan of 


corn 


During the past three years price 
making has been to a very large extent 
a fight between farmers on the one 
hand and government buying 
on the other. In the spring and sum- 
mer farmers ordinarily have had the 
advantage, but in the late 
fall, the buying agencies have invari- 
ably put on a price drive Now it is 
right that corn and wheat and most 
other farm products should sell some- 
what cheaper in the fall than at other 
times in the year. If wheat 
rectly from the field, 
from shrinkage, rattage, and, 
over, there is some saving 
est on the money 
worth. But, 


gencies 


Summer or 


is sold di- 
there is less loss 
more- 
in the inter- 
which the wheat is 
unfortunately, there are 
thousands of farmers who must sell 
their grain quickly in order to get 
money to apply on their debts, and the 
big purchasers at central markets 
know this, and as a result grain ordi- 
marily sells lower in the fall than it 
should. 
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The OilPull Transmission 
Maintains OilPull Quality 


Of vital importance is the transmis- 
rr upon it depends 
ree the power of your motor 
is made available for practical use. 


sion of the tractor. F 
to what deg 


The truly efficient transmission must 
deliver the full power of the motor to 
the draw-bar with minimum loss 


tremendous loads 


signed right. 
gears 


right. 
steel— 


and withstand this 
constant grind formany years, 


The OilPull transmission is first de- 
It is built entirely of spur 
a design that gives greater sim- 
plicity, durability and economy of power. 

The OilPull transmission is built 
The shafts are made of chrome 
heat treated—ground to the one- 


carry 


many years more. 


thousandth part of an inch and mount- 
ed on Hyatt Bearings. The gears, too, 
are made of a special wear-resisting 
steel and are case-hardened, 
Performance has proved the value of 
the OilPull transmission—many of the 
first OilPulls built back in 1909 are still 
in operation with their original trans- 
missions Still going strong and good for 


So the OilPull transmission is but 
another proof of OilPuli quality — the 
kind that makes the OilPull tractor 
cheapest in cost per year of service. 

Have your OilPull dealer show you 
the four sizes— 12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 
30-60 H. P., or have us send catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc., LaPorte, Ind. 


At the University of Ohio 
Tractor Tests January, 1920, 
the OiIPull broke its own 
world’s record for tractor fuel 
economy which it had held 
unbroken for eight years 


Des Moines, lowa. 
John M. Brant Co. 


Kansas City, M 
Peoria, Ill. 


0. 
Bushnell, 0. 





Farmers don’t know anything about 
world supply and demand conditions. 
Even if they did know the figures as 
to world supply and world demand, 
they would not know what effect the 
situation legitimately should have on 
prices. As an individual, the farmer is 
a baby at judging the market, and he 
always will be. Millions of farmers are 
selling wheat in small quantities to a 
few thousand dealers who are buying 
it in large quantities. Under such a 
situation the dealers can run the law 
of supply and demand in such a way 
as to set the price about where they 
want it. Here and there farmers are 
organized together into coéperative el 
evator These elevators 
do not handle enough grain so that 
they can have any price influence what- 
ever. 

If the farmers are to have real price 
influence, they must form themselves 
into big central codperative 
tions to which each farmer is tied by a 
contract to deliver all his grain. As 
soon as half the farmers are tied up by 
such contracts, the big central codép- 
erative association can make prices 
pretty much to suit itself. The law of 
supply and demand works in an alto- 
gether different way in such a market 
than in the present market, where a 
million farmers are competing with 
each other. The object of the whole 


associations. 


associa- 





thing is to prevent sudden price drops 
and sudden price raises, such as we 
have seen during the past month. It 
is really foolishness for farmers to be 
thinking about the market all the 
time. Farmers could do a lot better 
job of farming if they could quit watch- 
ing the market and go ahead and pro- 
duce, with the expectation that they 
will all share alike in the price. 

Until farmers learn to pool their 
products and become the dominating 
price force in the market, they must 
continue to watch the market as indi- 
viduals. It is a good plan for you to 
the market page every day or 
two and keep in touch with prices. 
Just the same, I hope that you will 
always keep in mind that there is a 
day coming when farmers will organ- 
ize together in such a comprehensive 
way that prices will become stabilized, 
and you can then devote all your atten- 
tion to producing the most corn, wheat 
and hogs possible, in the hope that the 
market price will be a fair price, and 
that you will get the same price as 
everybody else. This is not a vain 
dream, but is something which is going 
to come to pass. Some folks will try 
to tell you that it is impossible, and 
give as their reason “supply and de- 
mand.” Just remembef, however, that 
three-fourths of this talk about supply 
and demand is “bunk.” 


look at 





Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 


Protect your soil 
and your next 
year crop profits 
against injury 
by excessive water 
standing on land all 
Pe winter. Can work land eare 
lier in spring. Add 2 to 3 weeks to grow 
{ng season. Do farm terracing now. ot 
Farm 
Ditcher, 
— Terracer & 
~~ Road Grader 
heels , levers or « 
hes or cl 
ces, dyk 
e work of 1 0 mic 
ir name for 


get . 

ones to 4 feet dee 

levees; graces roac 

Every farm needs eI { ye 

Free Book and Spec ‘ai Int ro doctory Offer. 

Owensboro Ditcher & 
Grader Company, Inc. 

Box 558 Owensboro, Ky. 





» DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


the New Baterfly Je. No. 214 
wy  Fponing. easy 
ming <a2 


NEW esr 


ee 
lifetime against defects in ‘material an wor! 
genet RT also & four larger sizes up to 


No. 

“30 | OAY FREE TRIAL 
end on a plan whereby they earn their own cost 
and more by ae they eave. Postal brings Free 
Catalog Folder. Buy from the menufectersr 


end save anes. 
CO., 2163 Marshall Bi. Chicago 
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|The Poultry 


oultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 























ae ) this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wil be cheerfully answered. 
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: The Little Things 


The quality of the eggs marketed 
depends more upon the care taken in 
little things than on the big things. 
No one would think of letting the nest 
poxes be foul with droppings, but an 
egg with a dab of poultry manure is 
sometimes put in the market case, and 
afew such will lower the grade of the 
entire case. 

It is as easy to use the off-colored 
eggs in the house, and sell those that 
are practically uniform in size and 
color; neglect to secure uniformity 
also lowers the grade. 

Semetimes the eggs are 
clean, the size and color uniform, but 
they are packed in old carriers with 
dirty pasteboard partitions. When the 
grocer sees the smear of egg on the 


pasteboard, his opinion of the quality | 


of the eggs inclosed is not high. Par- 
titions are not costly; it is economy to 
use them fresh and clean, for the gro- 
cer remembers what his eye first sees, 
and once he pictures a farmer’s eggs 
as coming in dirty containers his mem- 
ory goes no farther. He assumes that 
carelessness in one particular means 
carelessness in all. If every case of 
eggs taken to a grocer is made up of 


a clean case, clean fillers and clean, | 
uniform eggs, he will get in the habit | 


of expecting something specially good 


and will make it a point to hold the | 


custom of the farmer whose name im- 
plies quality. 

All the care taken to provide a first- 
class product deserves advertising. The 
farmer should have his own name and 
the name of his farm on his package. 
When the customer begins to ask for 


the produce of a certain farmer, the | 
grocer begins to cater to the farmer | 
to hold his trade; the farmer takes in- | 


interest in and care of his 
flock; the hens begin to lay more eggs 
which he takes more care of, and so 
a profitable circle widens. 


creased 





Patent Foods and Egg Powders 


A reader writes: 

“Please tell me what you think of 
Biank’s egz powder?” 

Occasionally a tonic is a stimulant 
to chickens, but long feeding of tonics 
s harmful. If the directions on the 
boxes which accompany these powders 
—as regards care, feed and housing— 
ame carried out, the results, so far as 


eg production is concerned, will be | 
improved without the powder. Some 


peeple like to give egg powders to 
their chickens. Dosing makes them 
feel that they are doing something for 
the hens. A good feed of onions occa- 
Hlonally, in very cold weather a dash 
o red pepper, together with good food 
aad care, makes about the best egg 
Powder we know of. 


Daily Doctoring 

efficient poultry woman 
Makes the rounds of her chicken 

uses every evening after supper, 
keeping her eyes open as she goes to 
disease which might threaten. She 
wears her clothespin apron, in the 
Pockets of which she carries a tube 
of carbolized vaseline, a notebook and 
Pencil, with a pair of scissors and a 
foot punch, a bottle of permanganate 
of potash solution, a box of London 
Purple, and some captures of quinine 
and soda—one grain. 

The London purple is only used 
When she has found symptoms of 
apes. As a precaution she dusts a lit- 
Ue of this on the backs of the chicks 





A very 


under their mother—just a little. At | 
we same time she notes the condi- | 


am ot the coop—whether the ground 
S dry and clean, etc. If necessary, 
she moves the coop to fresh grass. If 
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Power At The Right Time 


Did you ever ride a bicycle up a steep hill like this? , 


WM LLL LLL AAO. OO LOOM LS! RM? 


Ii you have, you know the absolute necessity of putting every 
ounce of power on that top pedal the instant it reaches center 


and starts downward, 


The same is true of the piston of the tractor engine. 


The gas 


in that cylinder must be completely burned or exploded so that 
its full punch will come exactly at the instant when the piston 


starts on its power stroke. 


If the gas takes even the thousandth part of a second too long in 
burning, the punch comes late and some of the power is lost. If 
it fires a thousandth part of a second early, it pushes backward on 
the crankshaft and works against the other cylinders. 

The generation of the power and the proper timing of it depend on 
the heat of the spark produced by the magneto. 

The K-W Magneto on a tractor is assur- 


ance that you will get the full power out 
of every drop of fuel, and that you will 
get it at the time when it will do the most 


good. 
The spark is intense and hot. 


It fires 
the entire mixture quickly and completely. 
It is the difference between a motor that 
“just runs” and a motor full of “pep”. 


. 
Removable Timer 
The “timer” or “circuit 
breaker” on the K-W Mag- 
meto can be taken off the 
magneto in one minute 
without tools, This saves 
hours of time when clean- 
ing or adjusting the points. 
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Fires Any Fuel—Gets Maximam Power Out of Every Drep. 
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any of the flock of older young stock 
show dirty noses, the first symptom of 
cold, she applies the carbolized vase- 
line, and gives a quinine-soda captule. 


Sometimes she punches a chick’s foot | 


for special marking and makes a aote 
of the mark and why. 

If the old hens are getting too fat, 
she ties a red string around the leg; 
this shows that they go to market the 
next time the car goes in. 

She scalds out the drinking vessels, 
and leaves them to air over night. 
The time taken is not long, but the 
time saved is great. By this daily in- 
spection she knows what she has, and 
the condition the flock is in. If a var- 
mint has been after the chickens one 
night, she misses them, and gets busy 
before further damage is done. One 
of this lady’s neighbors complained 
that she had only fifty chicks left of 
a thrifty flock of 200. “I have been 
too busy in the house to notice they 
were going,” she said, “but John cut 
the oats yesterday, and we found a 
number of the chicks without their 
heads on the edge of the oat field. 
Then I counted them. It makes me 
sick; but I am going to start my in- 
cubator again if it is July and hatch 
some more.” It is more profitable to 
save what one has than to keep hatch- 
ing more. 





Our friend who doctors every day as 
part of the day’s routine gets along so 
smoothly and apparently with so lit- 
tle care that her chickens are a pleas- 
ure and a recreation to her. 

Because she puts in so much time 
herself, her husband recognizes the im- 
portance of the chickens, and cleans 
out the house and hauls litter and feed 


to fill the hoppers as he cleans out his | 


stables and beds down his cows. He 
knows the profits from the chickens 
are greater, investment and care con- 
sidered, than the profits from his cows. 
Besides, his help pleases his wife, and 
the wishes of a good wife are consid- 
ered by a good husband. 








POULTRY. 
Ann nnn nnn 
\ HITE Leghorn cockerels from hens laying 200 
American strain, selected for 





eggs and better. 
20 years for egg production. Eight te twelve weeks 
old, $1.50 to 62.50 each. Mrs. W. G. Clare, Route 2, 


Montgomery City, Mo. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


~ “The strain that always lays.” Early April hatched 
eeckerels and pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 


ARRED KROUK EGGS 
From Chicago and Indianapolis first prise wia- 
ners and great layers, 62 per 15, $10 per 100 and ap. 
UFF DUCK EGGS 
Prompt delivery. safe arrival and 
guaranteed. Twenty-eighth year. 
G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind. 


YEARLING hens—Brown Leghorns tn good 

laying condition, $2.25 each: 1.000 Brown 

and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, $1.25 each. Must 

make room fer grewisg stock. Roberts Poultry 
Farm, » Lowa, 














Circular free. | 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any sddress ty; 
the Auther 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc., 

118 West 3ist Street, New York 

















BABY CHICKS 





_— 


HEALTHY, e@elected layers. 

Purebred. White Leghorns. 

Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, $15.00 per hundred; Rhode Island Reds, $16.00; 
Buff Orpingtons, $18.00. Postpaid. Live arrivat 
guaranteed. Catalog free. BOOTH HATOR. 
ERY, Clinten, Misseuri. 


A. BABY CHICKS 


1% varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 


ABY CHICKS—12 each ap. Ali varieties. Rec- 
ord laying purebred stock, guaranteed none 
better. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. keat 
delivery. Send for free catalog and chick guide. 
Superior Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


Baby Chicks, Hens, Pullets, Cockereis 


Priced reasonable. Catalog free. 
FARROW HIRSH CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


ABY CHICKS. High class 85. 
baby chicks, $16. per 100. 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, low 

PET STOCK 


y Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
RABBITS St. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 
asus $1.00. Trial subscription, 2 cents 




















Cc. W. Leghorn 
Circulars free. 
a, 
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Farm Engineering | 











By I. W. DICKERSON | 
y 
Bu $a avail theme es of M 
Dickerson's expert kno ge. He wil answe 
fr 8 on farm engine g and mechanics. A 
2 tetamp el 1 ac 1y each In y 
Device for Hauling Hay Rope 
An I Wa ub { b i write > 
“T am nding photograph 
vice I have worked out t levate ha 
into the 1 y or onto a st k, o1 
er for pulling the rope f doing 
elevating The wheels are down, 
being only 17 inchs ind 
the hooks are under b ( ) 
driver can easily reach rope with ring 








in end and throw over hook when 
ready to elevate forkful, and as easily 
release rope from hook when fork 
dumps its load. Thi braced 
and very strong. In this time of great 
stress for farm labor, a sprightly 10- 
year-old girl or boy who can drive a 
team can make a full hand on this lit- 
tle cart. This has been so satisfac- 
tory that four of my neighbors have 
had me help them build similar ones, 
and if your publication of this’ will be 


fellow readé rs, I 


of any benefit to my 
shall be very much pleased.” 


We are very glad indeed to get this 
description and photograph, and hope 
many of our readers will find it as 
labor-saving as the vento! We 
wish many other readers would send 
in their pet labor-saving devices 

Charge for Baling Hay 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“I would like your advice to a 
reasonable price per ton for baling hay, 
I have invested about $600 in my out- 
fit, bale wire i 50 per bale, gasoline 
about $2 pel d . two extra men be 
sides myself at 50 cents per hour.” 

As nearly as we can estimate it, the 
overhead cost (interest on average in 
vestment, depreciation, rep: shel 
ter, etc.) on the baler will be al t $95 
per year. Assuming that the p will 


he used on an average fifteen days a 
year, this would mean an overhead 
cost of $6.33 per day Add to tl $15 
for three men at 50 cents per hour, 
$2.50 for gasoline and oil and $2 pel 
day for ties, and the total cost per day 
will be about $25.83. There should be 
a profit of about 10 per cent, which 
would bring the total per day up to 
$28.41. Divide this by the average 
number of tons baled per day to get 
the proper charge per ton. We should 
say that about $1.40 to $1.50 per ton 
would be about right. 


, —— 
Ventilating Portable Hog House 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“I am planning on building a porta- 
ble hog house eight feet wide, twelve 


feet long and four feet high at the 
eaves. What would be the best way in 
your judgment to ventilate such a 


house? Would you prefer a suction 
cupola or would you put a chute made 
of boards to within a few inches of the 
floor, and about what size should this 
be? I intend to let air in at the 
eaves.” 

If our correspondent’s portable hog 
house is built as open as most of such 
are, we doubt very much whether he 
meeds any ventilation other than he 
would get thru the cracks and open- 
ings. If he expects to make it of tight 
construction all round, it might be 
wise to put in a chute about eight 
anches square in the way you propose. 


| 
| 
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the Waterloo B 
Gives Maximum 





—.. 








oY 
lower 


At Drawhbar and Belt 


The engine of any tractor will deliver its maximum power only 


when shaft and axle bearings run without friction. 


means wasted motor energy. 


Friction 


The Waterloo Boy Tractor. is equippedewith heavy-duty roller 


bearings. 


Friction is reduced to the minimum. 


Engine 


efficiency is increased. Maximum power is delivered at draw- 


bar and belt. 


WATERLOO BOY 


BURNS KEROSENE COMPLETELY 


Eleven Hyatt roller bearings are used on the Waterloo Boy. Three are on 
the engine extension shaft which operates the belt pulley, and carries the 


high and low speed gears. 


transmit tractive power to the differential. 


Two are on the intermediate shaft, whose gears 


Four are on the differential 


shafts, which drive the tractor, and two on the rear axle, carrying the rear 


weight of the outfit. 


These particular bearings have an established repu- 


tation for their special ability to reduce friction and conserve power. 


The Waterloo Boy engine is placed crosswise on the tractor frame. 
Bevel gears cause friction. 


eliminates bevel gears. 


This 
Waterloo Boy drive is 


direct through straight gears, another power-conserving feature. 

There are many other superior features of Waterloo Boy construction and 
operation. Its simplicity and accessibility, its powerful 12-25 H. P. engine, 
its ability to burn kerosene and burn it right, a pump, fan and radiator 
cooling system, all contribute to make the Waterloo Boy an especially good 


tractor for your farm. 


We have a booklet describing the Waterloo Boy fully. 
read it. Address John Deere, +7) 


JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALIT 


You will want to 


oline, Illinois, and ask for booklet WB-734 


MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 

















The small shaded portions in 
the above illustration show the 
exact location of the heavy- 
duty Hyatt bearings on the 
Waterloo Boy. They reduce 
friction, thusgiving maximum 
drawbar and ‘elt power. All 
the gears shown above are en- 
closed in a dust-proof case, 
and run in oil, 


John Deere Implements, and 
Waterloo Boy Tractors and 
Kerosene Engines are distrib- 
uted from all important trade 
centers. Sold by John Deere 
dealers everywhere. 
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HOLDE:N 


LIME, PHOSPHATE 
and FERTILIZER 


DISTRIBUTOR _ 















—_ - 


LSA: ACA Ged 


Handles Wet and Damp Lime, 
Phosphate and_ Fertilizer 


The firet successful Hime, phosphate and 

fertilizer distributor. Spreads evenly on level 

or hilly land. Patented automatic force 

eed; attaches to any wagon in 3 minutes, 

Save Time, Labor and Money™ Handle 
Fertilizer Only Once, 


$0 DAYS’ TRIAL, You runnorisk 


Use the Holden Lime, Phosphate and Ferti- 

lizer Distributor 30 days—put it to ev ery test. 

If it does not do all we claim send it back 

and your money will be refunded promptly, 

Write today for full particulars and special 
trial order, 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 26 8 Peoria, Ill. 


Sanitary—The ONLY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water all the 
time Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy. From 
your dealer or direct ¢9.50 f. 0. b, factory. 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa 


eee 
















Fills crib clear to the top 


mo waste space. Placed in 

driveway—spout swings to 

either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed, Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
in each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about ous 
Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Elevators. 

Live representative want 
od in every locality. 


G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept. C Streator, Ill. 






Puts the Grain 


where you want it. 


































‘The Fruit Jar of the Field”’ 
Soon pays foritself. It's the best 
silo you can buy. 


Send for catalog No. 4 







established 


E 
Kansas City, 





Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 


Missouri 











aoe SALE—Less than cost. Eight 
Indiana Tractors and seven new Disc Plows 


sale. Address W. R. O'NEAL. Poplar Bluff, Mo 





new 





Lot 
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Please mention this paper when writing. | 

















SHIPPED IN 
24 HOURS al 
Made of absolutely / 

clear Long Leaf Yel-@™ ( 
low Pine boiled in Cre- r 
osote,. cid-Proof 
Lined, Paintedoutside, ' 
Double Anchored. | 


“LINED” 


(Pat. App. for) 
Acid-Proof Lin- 
ing keeps air out 
—and moisture 
and juices of 
corn away from 








staves. Prevents Won’t blow down 

rot — freezing and ° " 

spoilage. Non-Shrinkable 
Ret-Proof Acid-Proof 


No shrinking or swell- | 
ing of staves. No 
frozen silage, Finest 
circle doors and frame. 
FREE BOOK (just out) 
on Silos 
and Silage, Write for «it * 
Today! 
TABER LUMBER CO. 
1210 Main St. Keokuk,la. 
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American Flint Tile Sit 


HOLLOW BUILDING BLOCKS 
COMMON BRICK-DRAINTILE 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


From Plants at Carlis 

and Fort Dodge, lowa 

Write today for big 44-1 
trated catalog and building ).405 


COATES MFG. CO. 
Dept. 675, Des Moines, lov 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Bale Ties—No Feed Table No Bloc 
“*Two men baled 20 tons in 7 hours’” saye 
user. Save 40% on baling cost. ow 
versal self threading hay press balce 
faster and cleaner. Save on wire— 
save pay of 2 men. Uses 6h. p. to 
24h. p. Tractor. Weighs 3000 &. without 
engine. Strongest press for its weightbuilt } aboot 
ite me for my FREE CIRCULAR telling sll th 
wonderful Hay Pre how to ope 
WILLIAM A. SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottowa St., Leavenwort 
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Killing Wosdtincks or 
Groundhogs 


wa correspondent writes: 


in I get rid of groundhogs? 
be poisoned?” 





The United States Department of 
Ag suggests the following 
tos of killing woodchucks or 
g! ; 

inexpensive and effective 
wood k poison may be made by 
i yating dandelion heads, clo- 
- falfa with thin starch of flour 
ons isoned with powdered white 
om nic, two gallons of the fresh green 
food being coated with a pint of cold 
flour paste containing three ounces of 
arse! As such a preparation both 
sours wilts quickly, it should be 


mixed in the afternoon and in the eve- 
ning placed at the entrances to wood- 
chuck burrows, so as to be available 
when the animals first come out next 
morning. By one treatment with this 
the author killed all the wood- 


poison 4 
chucks living under a shanty in a 
field where timothy and other green 
food were abundant. 


“Altho young woodchucks usually do 
not hesitate to step into exposed steel 
traps, older animals are more cautious. 
For this reason it is best to conceal 
the traps, covering them with paper 
and dust or with dry grass. If the 


traps are carefully set at the mouths 
of burrows, no bait is needed. Since 
woodchucks often spring traps with 
their breasts or bellies, and since their 
legs are short and slippery, it is bet- 
ter to use a rather large-sized trap. 
The number 11% ‘jump’ traps have 


been found excellent for this purpose.” 


Harvesting Sweet Clover 
for Seed 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a small field of sweet clover 
which I wish to cut for seed. How 
should it be handled in order to avoid 
loss of seed? My plan is to cut it with 
agrain binder. Is it better to thresh 
with an ordinary threshing machine or 
to use a clover huller?” 

The grain binder is quite commonly 
used in cutting sweet clover for seed, 
but there is considerable loss by shat- 
tering unless it is equipped with some 


special pans on the rear elevator 
plate and binder deck. Complete de- 
scription of making and attaching 


these pans is given in farmers’ bulletin 
886, which may be had free on appli- 
cation to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. This bulletin also gives some ex- 
céllent suggestions as to methods of 
adjusting the ordinary threshing ma- 


chine as well as the clover huller for | 


handling sweet clover seed. 





Sulphur As Plant Foed 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
An article by Robert Stewart, of the 
University of Illinois, on “Sulphur and 
Soil Fertility,” in your issue of June 


25th, has been called to my attention. 
{seems to me that this article -con- 
tains some statements and conclusions 
that are rather questionable, and I 


want to discuss a few of them. 

Ido not believe that Professor Stew- 
art's conclusion that the addition of 
Suplhur is not needed in humid re- 
gions is grounded on sufficient experi- 
mentation. On this basis, how would 


he explain the fact that in the early 
days the use of gypsum on clover and 
other legumes, both in the eastern Uni 
ted States and England, gave increas- 
rd ral imilar to those obtained in 
“son and Washington today? 
, Prof ssor Stewart cites the work at 
the T ‘nois and Pennsylvania stations 
to justity these conclusions. Neither 
of the €& sets of experiments were made 
nda na way as to give the gypsum a 
“a os In the old days of land plas- 
a aan they got such remarkable 
‘rom its use, they always ap- 


' direct to the leguminous crops. 


1920 





14-2 8 H. P. Avery 


“Self-Adjusting’’ Tractor Dise Harrow. 
other sizes 8-16 to 40-80 H, P. 
de sign. 


Fall time is indeed tractor time—the 
time when the advantages of power 
farming are many—the time when an 
Avery will mean most to you in get- 
ting your work done in the right way. 
With an Avery now, you can get your 
fall plowing, discing, harrowing, seed- 
ing all finished double quick—also 
have your own power for threshing, 
silo filling, shelling corn, grinding feed, 
road work and other power jobs. 


You may have said, “Some day I will 
have an Avery.”” Why wait till ‘‘some- 
day’”’ when having an Avery right now 
would mean so much to you in speeding 
up your work, getting it done in the 
right way, and insuring a big next 
year’s crop. 


A Size for Any Farm 
You can get an Avery in just the right 
size to fit your needs best. Also 
‘‘Power-Lift’’ Moldboard or Disc Plows 
to fit any size Avery Tractor and 
“Self-Adjusting” Tractor Disc Har- 





rows and ‘“Power-Lift”’ Tractor ‘Grain 
Drills. All these teols are operated 
from ‘the tractor platform—real one- 
man outfits. 











Tractor pulling Avery 
Five 
{/2 with same 


d Road Building 


Get Your Avery Now 
When You Need It Most 


When you get an Avery you put speed 
and certainty into your farm work. 
Five sizes of Avery Tractors from the 
8-16 to 40-80 H. P. have the low speed, 
heavy-duty ‘‘Draft-Horse’’ Motor— 
the motor that gives years of service 
with minimum upkeep cost. Has Re- 
newable Inner Cylinder Walls, Ad- 
justable Crankshaft Boxes, Valves in 
Head, Centrifugal Gasifiers that burn 
all the kerosene, and many other ex- 
clusive features. 

The power is delivered through the 
**Direct-Drive’’ Transmission with 
only three shafts and straight spur 
gears between the motor and the 
drawbar. Belt pulley is mounted direct 
on the crankshaft—you get all the 
power of the motor in the belt. That's 

why the Avery is the real puller in the 


¥ belt and at the drawbar. 


Write for Catalog 

Get your Avery now when you need 
its.service most in getting a goed crop 
started for next year. See your local 
Avery dealer or write us for catalog 
showing complete Avery line of Trac- 
tors, Tractor Drawn or Tractor Driven 
Machinery. 


AVERY COMPANY, 5208 pee ay ter Peoria, TH. 


Branch Houses, Distributore 
Covering ee Ae fee 


VERY 





Bang as Farmins, Threshing 


Machinery | 








or 
Avery Six-C yilader Model “C”. A smafl 
ractor making a big hit. The Avery 5-10 
{. P, is similar to this model but smaller. 





Avery Motor Cultivator Harvesting—-one of 
the most useful power machines ever built 
for farm work. One and two row sizes. 





Avery Set rators are the Champion Graio 
Savers. Fiyatt Roller Bearing equipped. 





Avery 40-80 H. P. Special Roail Tractor. 
Built in five sizes—make better roats at less 
expense. 





all chemical elements of the soil, and 
in both the Illinois and the Pennsyl- 
vania experiments, the sulphur was 
generally applied at some other point 
in the rotation than the leguminous 
crops. Of course, if it is applied a year 
or two before the legumes come along, 
it will have largely disappeared from 
the soil before the crop appears that it 


most benefits. You will note that in 
the Oregon and Washington experi- 
ments they are getting their remark- 


able results by applying it directly to 
the leguminous crops. 

Some time ago I proposed to Mr. 
Stewart that we give this question of 
the value of gypsum and other sulphur 
fertilizers on Illinois soils a very thoro 
test. We agreed to meet with him and 
plan the location and condition of one 


hundred plot tests in Hilinois. We also 
agreed to furnish all necessary ferti- 
lizers, pay all expenses in such tests, 


and run them over as long a period as 


he chose to designate, to the end that 
at the close of such tests we might 
definitely know the value of sulphur 


fertilizers alone and in combination 
with other fertilizers on crop produc- 
tion Winois. With the proper dis- 
tribution of these experiments we also 
could tell the regions in which sulphur 
fertilizers could be used with the great- 





' is the most easily leached of 


est profit. Professor Stewart refused 





to codperate with us in this set of 
experiments. 

Professor Stewart is a radical advo- 
cate of rock phosphate. It would be 
easy to put rock phosphate off the list 
as a fertilizer by selecting three, in- 
stead of two sets of experiments, as 
Professor Stewart has done for gyp- 
sum, to show that rock phosphate is 
worthless as a fertilizer. Missouri got 
no returns from the use of rock phos- 


phate. North Carolina got similar re- 
sults, and went so far as to make a 
court decision that rock phosphate 


could not be sold in the state as a fer- 
tilizer. The Ohio experiment station 
got practically no returns from the ap- 
plication of rock phosphate directly to 
the land. This is just as strong evi- 
dence against rock phosphate as Pro- 
fessor Stewart offers against gypsum. 
In spite of this evidence, I am myself 
a believer in rock phosphate as a fer- 
tilizer source. I believe that in all of 
these experiments, rock phosphate has 


been applied under the wrong condi- 
tions to show its real value, and I 
think that these three sets of experi- 


ments are as unjust to rock phosphate 
as the Professor Stewart cited 
are to gypsum 
WILLIAM CROCKER. 
Agricultural Adviser, Gypsum Indus- 
Association, 


ones 


tries 
























EW PENDERGAST 
FENCE BOOK 





from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence 


HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
You can not afford to miss this opportunity. Write 
our nearest factory today. 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER | net 


31 L 
Stillwater, Minn, 


HAY Thesrainastoragece. HAY 


Wholesale shippers of ALFALFA HAY HAY 
Wire Us For Prices—We Sell For Less 


MAY eH 


215 Front St. 
Fort Madison, lowa 




















ACME HAY AND MILL FEED 0. 


We bandle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our prie¢e lat 








223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, JOWA 


























































SURE DEATH to 





HOG WORMS 








Bonnett’ Bio B 
WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B”’ are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B”’ that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 

Clem Goodman of Elma, Iowa, writes: “I used 
some of your Bonnett’s ‘Big B’ Worm ¢ ape iles 
the mod a of last winter oo oy fall pigs that I od be 
doctoring mc oat all winter with other worm rem 8 

S got 





pier Pen ve die worms > it the hogs k 
and did ne t gain 
Worm Capsules ny worn t 4 





lieve my ¢ 
of your capsules and never 
enclose $5.00 for 100 more capsul« 
W. H. He im south of / 

ne all 


have used n wor 





well in my ’ iife } 









. lowa, writes: 


thet are advertised 


ee 





b Sei... « 
Although pure Santonin {s now 250.00 per 
pound, we are still using our same Santonin 
formula which has been used 80 successfully by 
thousands of hog ralsers. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Bonnett’s “Big B” ¢ ayer iles are sold with a 
Guarantee to give ber t satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the f n purchase price. 
Pig Gun and Speculum ° $1.50 
Bonnett's “Big B” santos $11. 50} per 100 
. 
We pay all charge Order today. 
3. LL. BONNETT .Mtg. Chemist 


It? Main St., BRioomington, Ill. 











A HALTER 


is only as strong as ites 
weakest point 


— Fast 
. Halters 





Are b og she Sng all over, of water-proof 
chrome leather, 1} inc 

Ask aang r to show you the “Green 
Tag of Guaranty.” 

A new halter given should one break 
within a year. 


E. T. RUGG & CO., © NEWARK, OHIO 

















Thal A BOG SPAVIN OR 


YOu CANT CUT OUT THOROUGHPIN 


but you can clean them off promptly with 
BSORBINE 

A TRADE MARK REG.U.S. Par. OFF. 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 R free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muecies or Ligaments, Fnlarged Glands, Wena, 


Cyste Allays pain quickly. Price $1.25 a botwe 
@t druggists or delivered. Made in the U. &. A. by 


W.F. W. F. YOUNG, a ‘89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








i for alves, cx Its . lambs zS, 


pigs, ¢ . 


shee Dé and h¢ 
nimals are too weak 

| —~ = Guaranteed Preventive 
i} Cure. Order today, 
can on delivery. 

Dr. W. P. STATTLER, D.V. M. 
127 E. Locust St, Lanark, Illinois 


Cures nom 
to eat. The 
and 
Pay $2.08 per 


es. 
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Veterinary 


PIGS SCOURING. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We had a bunch of about fifty pigs 
which were nice and thrifty before they 
were weaned, but since then some of 
them got the scours and are getting poor- 
er every day. They are getting fresh 
skim-milk diluted with water twice a 
day, with some corn. Besides this, they 
have been on rape pasture for a little over 
a week. They developed the disease be- 
fore being put on the pasture, however. 
Those that are not sick seem to be un- 
usually thrifty. What do you think ought 
to be done for these pigs?” 

Better keep the pigs off rape for a while 
and feed middlings, shelled corn and tank- 
age from a self-feeder, in addition to 
sweet skim-milk. Have all the feeding 
utensils clean and disinfected. Also keep 
the pigs out of wet and filth. If the 
scouring persists, it would be well to mix 

















= 





limewater freely with the milk. Make it 
by slacking quicklime in soft water, let- 
ting the lime settle and then using the 
clear mixture. An ounce to the quart 
would be a suitable mixture. If any pig 
scours severely, give it a physic of castor 
oil in milk and follow with subnitrate of 
bismuth two or three times daily, in ten 
to twenty-grain doses, as required, ac- 
cording to age, size and severity of at- 
tack. If forms are seen in the feces, 
give the treatment often prescribed in 
these columns, in preference to other 
treatment we have just prescribed, but 
feed as suggested. 


NECROTIC STOMATITIS. 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT should like to know what you would 
recommend for necrotic enteritis. We 
have a few hogs that have all the symp- 
toms of this disease, and would like to 
check it before it spreads thru the entire 
herd. We have had a veterinarian look 
these hogs over, but he would not recom- 
mend vaccination or give any other spe- 
ific remedy.”’ 

"e should advise moving the pigs into 
clean, disinfected and whitewashed colony 
houses, on clover, alfalfa or other green 
crop, There fe a8 milk and mixéd rations, 
including a little tankage, from a self- 
feeder, the object being to keep the pigs 
well nourished and resistant to disease. 
Open the bowels with castor oil in slop or 
milk and afterward lightly tinge the 
drinking water with permanganate of pot- 


ash until the pigs show marked improve- 


ment. Then stop treatment until it again 
seems necessary. If this does not prove 
t ‘ial and cases are severe, prefer 
f te of copper (bluestone) to the per- 

J the 





° 
< mane 
fa 1 n cases 
s is caust by invasion of 
the mucous membranes of the intestines 
by the filth germ, bacillus necrophorus, 
cleanliness in the surroundings of the 
hogs is all-important as a preventive. The 
disease often is associated with cholera 


and then may need \ ination treatment. 








CASTRATING LAMBS. 
| To Wall aces’ Fa 
In your veterir yan juiry in 
regard to cast tir loch laml 
your iss of July tl some- 
r so far |] 1 t tin that it is 
} out of plac I t tell iow I 
did these vhen I began 
keeping ep, ry now ‘ ry 
co ience for ! ope I 
ma y and scientific y. I do not re- 
member of 1! « 1 lamb in 
these operat Ss 
























é ws 
h ke 
are now caught o 
away with their covering, leavir 
plete drainage of v | 
the tail a few joints from t 
press the skin toward the rump, and 
the emas« yr Love the i 
This allows’ th 
er the end of 
lis t { ur t 
s d q kl] il 
d practically without 
- 8 ) ss Oo life In 
n } ive dor 
: the la 
that they eg I ers, and al 
be well. T time is past when hars} iness 
and cruelty should have any place in these 


necessary operations. 


DAVID BROWN 
Ne 


aska 














Come into the 


SAVAGE 


Camp 


eet be visiting the State Fair soon—come into 
the Savage camp, let us show you the superior fea- 
tures of Savage Tires and Grafinite Tubes. Every Savage 
is a quality product, built of the finest materials, in a 
modern factory, by highly skilled workmen. 


“Heap Big Mileage’ 


Savage Grip and Plain Treads won their 
way into popular favor by delivering un- 
usual mileage. Nowcomes the ““D” Type, 
a tire that approximates cord results at 
lower cost—a tire that demonstrates its 
remarkable quality in scores of grilling 
tests, and in daily service on stage lines, 
over the mountains and where the going 
is rough. 





















a) 
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Every ‘‘D’’ Type Savage has an extra ply of fabric 
—extra friction—larger air space—generously over- 
sized all through. ‘‘D’’ Types have longer 
life, increase the pleasure of motoring through 
absorbing road shocks, and save money on your 
tire bill for the season. 








There is a Savage dealer near you—write for 
his name. 


Grafinite Tubes never stich—they 
are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Savage Tire Sales Co. 
1214 Grand Ave., Des Moines 


DEALERS: If the Savage ! 
represented in your towr 
for interesting propositic nD. 
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COMPLETE 
BUILDING SERVICE 





your 
are. 


rtment is equipped to ast, ake your build- 
1elp you, and we have ing cost a real invest- 
free plans with the ma- 4 ati ner as 
terial for most farm men t for permanent 
buildings. Free Advice Service 

and Information about Build wi th Adel trontile, thoroughly 


the 
Adel trontiie. 
the 


End Joint Prevents Looge 


ening Mortar Joints buildings ran 8, barns, silos, cribs, sheds, 
A famous and exclusive | Adel hog houses, garages, etc Insure ‘yourself 
Irontile feature. ry Irontile against ‘all repair expense—painting, 
correct 


end jo’ int which loc 






SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 


720 ( 


setae BIT:654 
OF 50 


Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
\ this in your herd by worming them with 
a we) Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 
sn eager Gets the worms in 24 hours. 


wioee”” HERES PROOF *°cois'ehs.°: 






Shores:! 






Cedar Rapids, lowa Cedar Rapids, lowa 
“pesapaonyy an é | Gentlemen:: UWSE NO GUN- 
vs pod engl oe eae oe ” ores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get SWA LLOWED 





public as a sure remedy | they at quick. They are the best NATURALLY 


ruly, 





and treatment. Our Service Department free 
i hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 
Ws i] our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest 
{SE $s ER COMPANY 
HORES - MUELLER C 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA SHORES STATION No. 4 















OUR 















Let. us. know what 
building problems 


Our engineering. de- 


ERMANE! 
FARM BUILDINGS 
Build right—build to 



















vitrified, the strongest tile by Oe en 
test in the Middle West, Ask 

ering Testing Laboratory at Ik 
Ames, Iowa, for tests of 

as — as others 

Use this st 


advantages of using 
Yours for 














asking. 


“CLINCHERTITE” 


— ‘State 
irontile, 





iid material in all your farm 















made with gchentifc ally Increase the value of your farm m: 
e cost. Write today for full particulars. 
EL CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
205 Main St, 


Adel, lowa 


8 the mortar and 












| USE IRONTILE—THE TILE 


GUARANTEED FOR A GENERATION 














When writing to idnerinive, please mention W allaces’ ‘Farmer. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


vovernment drive against prices of 


ms is and especially against meat 

© revents the hog market from ad- 
nt beyond 135 per cent df the past 
ao years. There may be a slight show of 
strength in late August and September, 
put t probabilities are that, nothing un- 
ysual ll happen. 


The following table gives data as to per- 
of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from August 1, 1919, to date: 
(Figures show per cent of average.) 
Sa 


centas 























= tow 
os So 
2E/2% | o 
beg | Oct ry 
sZizv&| $e 
SS42~ | SE 
a” fe | © 
ace 
——" we ¢ 78|  87| 206 
cust 7% ......... 7B 85| 210 
August 24 to 21.......... 92| 102) 185 
August 21 to 28 ......... 115) 112) 1385 
August 28 to Sept. 4 127; 158) 172 
feptember 4 ‘to Tl ...... 130) 116) 170 
$epteniber T1 to WW ...... 90| 99 159 
September I to 2H ...... 101) 93) 163 
Heptember 25 to Get. 2 138; 101{ 155 
October 2to 9......... 103). 101] 349 
@ctober 9 to Wo... .s 94{ 198) 144 
@ctober 16 to 23 ........% | 214) 206) 141 
October 23 to 30 ......... | $83) 4) 137 
@ctober 30 to Nov. 6 | +12! 94] 150 
Wovember 6 to 13 ...... | 120] 99] 153 
November 13 to 20 ...... 118} 101} 150 
November ek ee 120) 101 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 .. 112) 105) 147 
December 4 to It ...... 122 100) 136 
December 11 to 18 ........ | 105! 106) 145 
December 18 to 25 ......... | 332! 149! 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 +] 117/ 107) 146 
memory 2 10 8 6 ccceven 122} 125; 151 
January 8 to 15......... | 133 126). 151 
January TS to 22 ......... { 86) 122! 155 
January 22 to 29 ......... | 148] 124] 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5 ....! 76) 98| 149 
February 5 to 22 ...... | 68) 75) 145 
February 12 to 19 ...... | 93! 110) 141 
February 19 to 26 ......] 90) 75| 138 
February 26 to March 4.] 78 99} 138 
Marc! a: UM) Sere | 95! 102! 136 
Marct Se Se ee } 114) 111] 35 
March 18 to 25 ......... | Uv] P25] 137 
Mar< to April 1 .| 32; 112] 132 
Bel 120: © ka sassccwvns | 20) 104] 138 
See OS CDT ccwecesccens | ry 47| 133 
BONE 15 10 2S cacscescwses -| 107] 99' 138 
eee | 108! 108 129 
etl 20 tn Say |... cease ! 136] 132! 128 
Me, OES Sine s6.6 5 enine | 138] 120] 130 
Stas COG acre nese ee / 125) 119) 125 
OE i a eer ne gs wee a7) Se ae 
Sy 6 oe re {/ 131} 150) 131 
June PENN ca wiih noccansaicns ad {| 122} 108] 127 
EO SON Sohs.c ens <s ee } 115) 106] 129 
OS i eee { 127/ 110] 1387 
June 24 to July 1 ........ } 143) 130) 137 
Se A RO A: neidsaieve ve seahars | 92) 78} 130 
I SNS SiS SEI dic resis ogpreacate | 136! 118) 130 
Bet a >. Se re |} 108] 109) 133 
July 23 to 30 ......:.s0- | 406| 118] 130 
July 30 to August 6 ..... } 126] 116] 129 
For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 


erage has been 95,197 hogs at Chicago, 
336.800 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.50. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 114,236 at Chicago and 
404,160 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 160 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $18.40 as the answer. 


Fresh From the Country 


1OWA. 

Buena Vista County, (nw) Jowa, Aug. 2. 
—The past three weeks have ‘been ideal 
for all kinds of growing crops. The early 
oats are all in sheck, and the late eats 
will be ready for cuttimg the last of the 
week. Threshing from the shock has 
commenced. Oats are yielding from 35 to 
4) bushels per acre. “The elevators are 
paying 70 cents a bushel, Corn is all tas- 
seled out and has commenced to ‘silk. Tt 
Is a stand The army worm has 
made its appearance in ‘this section. Some 
fields of late oats are badly damaged. It 
is to be hoped the pest arrived too late 
to do much damage this season. Second 
Crop of alfalfa was heavy. Clover and 
tmothy was an average crop. The out- 
look fruit is very promising. There 
is some hog cholera in the county, but it 











fine 


for 


is well under control Pastures are good 
Farmers and stockmen are hampered by 
Scarcity of cars. Have had plenty of rain 
80 far. Potatoes are plentiful.—Roy Bur- 
hett 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, July 31ist.—Last 
fichteen days of July Clear, hot and dry. 


Grain has all gone imto the shock in fine 


order, Straw is short, but heads are well 
filled—that is, oats and a little barley, 
no wheat here this year. Threshing will 
Btart here next week. The hot, sunny 
weather has boosted corn and potatoes 
freatly, but a rain now would come in 
nicely for all—corn, potatoes and pas® 
tures. All spring grass seeding is a fine 
Stand. Oats will be heavier and brighter 
than last year. Hay not a heavy crop 
Corn is now $1.28: oats, 72 cents; cream, 
B2 cents; eggs, 32 eents.—D. Rininger 


Louisa County, (sc) Iowa, July 30th.— 

arvesting is complete@. “Threshing well 
Under way. Yields better than expected, 
85 weather was favorable for filling. The 
Straw is short Yields so far running 
from 25 to 50 bushels. Wheat a fair yield 
in this locality se far as reported. Some 
Unthreshed fields promise a good yield. 
Hay a fair crop. Some timothy cut for 
feed. Corn looking goed, but a nice rain 
bs needed to boost it along. Rain also 
pa be a@ great help to the new seeding 
“ &TASS; pastures getting pretty dry. Day 








temperatures quite high; nights usually 
cool Quite a run of stock this week. 
Prices of both stock and grain much low- 
er, but the H. C. of L. is not much re- 
duced.—C. L.’ Duncan. 

O’Brien County, (nw) Iowa, Aug. 4th. 
—Threshing in full swing. Yield is small. 
Army worms did considerable damage, 
and late oats were cut early to protect 
them; some rust. Corn in need of rain. 
Rents and help are sky-high, which will 
make plenty of moving. Prices are all 
shot to pieces. No steck on feed, and 
few hogs.—H. F. Babcock, Jr. 

Franklin County, (n) Iowa, Aug. 4th.— 
Never was rain more welcome ‘than the 
one and one-half inches which came down 
today between 8 a.m. and 8 p. m. Not 
enough rain before in three weeks to lay 
‘the dust. Corn silks were drying up be- 
fore the corn was nearly large enough for 
roasting ears. Three weeks of weather 
fdllowing July 14th were ideal for haying 
and harvest. . Threshing has begun, with 
vats yielding 50 bushels ‘per acre or a lit- 
the better.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Wapello County, (s) Jowa, July 30th.— 
The hum of the thresher is heard. Some 
wheat has been threshed; yield, 20 bush- 
‘els per acre. Hay to stack. Late oats 
to cut; filled good. A rain would be bene- 
ficial to the corn that is shooting. Farm- 
ers will have to hold their grain on ac- 
count of the car shortage. Why not build 
a road of our own?—Jay Cohagan. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, July 30th. 
—Most of the grain is cut and shocked, 
but it is of very poor quality, altho the 
oats are turning out some better than 
the wheat, Rain is needed badly, the hot 


winds of nearly every afternoon being 
hard on the corn Some early corn has 
started rolling, and will be damaged if 


a good rain does not come soon. The crop 


of small berries is all drying up. A sec- 
ond crop of tame hay will be ready by 
the time the farmers are done with the 
grain A few fields of very clean wheat 
have been stacked.—E. Milner. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 3d.— 
Farms rent for from $18 to $20 for next 
season—the highest rent yet exacted in 


this part of the county. Threshing is in 
full swing; average, 40 to 50 bushels per 
acre. Frequent showers have core, which 
make the corn: an ideal crop is expected 
Early potatoes good. Pastures also 
good for this time of year. Eges, 38 
cents; cream, 53 cents Live stock look- 
ing good. Farmers getting ready to at- 
tend the state fair, as usual—A. F. C 


are 








ILLINOIS 
Christian County, (c) Ill, Aug. 24.— 
Only light rains have fallen during the 


past sixty days, and corn is needing rain 
badly. The wheat turning out 
better than was expected two months ago 


crop is 


The oats crop is fair. Stubble ground is 
too dry and hard to play for wheat.—C. H 
Bonnell. 

Adams County, (w) IIL, Aug. 2d.—The 
crops are mostly all harvested and 
stacked. Corn tooks very well, but is 
needing rain No plowing done yet Will 
not be much wheat sowed. —R. Oitker. 

Macoupin County, (sc) Ti., Aug. Ist.— 
August is starting in with very dry 
weather in this county. We had rain 


all thru April and May, then it turned off 
a@ry and has remained so except for some 
local showers Corn is late. Oats and 
wheat will be light crops. Wheat is sell- 
ing at $2.15 per bushel. Pig crop is light; 
prospects not promising.—C. J. Miller. 


MISSOURI. 

Schuyler County, (n) Mo., Aug. 6th— 
The weather is hot and ry. A good rain 
is needed. Stacking grain and threshing 
are the order of the. day. n€ 
very poor. All the hay is in the stack.— 
Earl T. Watkins 





Pettis County, (c) Mo., July 30th— 
Splendid rains on the 18th and 19th. Corn 
and alfalfa doing their best. ‘Three-fifths 


of the wheat threshed, and the yield is 
very disappointing; quality generally poor. 
There will be a greatly reduced acreage 
sown Chinch bugs and 
have done some damage to the corn. A 
record cron of red clover seed is in sight 
—W. D. Wade. 

Harrison County ,(nw) Mo., Aug. 5th.— 
Corn is needing rain badty. Some 
is firing. Hay put up im fine shape and 
it is of a good quality with a good yield 
A good many calves and butcher cattle 


are numerous 





are being shipped out The farmers are 
doing the most of their own shipping 
Lambs mostly shipped out Stock hogs 
are healthy, as they have not eaten much 
corn this time Threshing is going on 


Wheat and oats are of a good quality, 
with fair yields Looks a little like rain. 
Pastures getting dry.—S. Meredit 





NEBRASKA. 
Jefferson County, (se) Neb., Aug. 5th 
—Shock threshing nearly all done. Wheat 


yields ran from 18 to 35 bushels, with an 


occasional yield of 49 bushels; oats from 
35 to 50 bushels of extra quality. Corn 
promises a good crop for the first time 


m five years. A good rain last Saturday 
morning A good many are fall plowing 
for alfalfa and winter wheat. Prairie hay 
will be better than usual. Third crop of 
alfalfa nicely started Very few hogs in 
‘the country —Charles M. Turner 


Dodge County, (e) Neb., July 30th— 
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Buy Greater Mileage 


You get greater mileage out of Racine 
Country Road Fabric Tires because 
greater mileage is factory-built intothem. 


“Country Roads”’ are best for country 
rides. They are specially built for severe 
country road service. 


Extra Tested for Extra Miles 


Racine Tires—Country Road Fabric and Multi- 
Mile Cord—are built with the extra care that 
means extra miles to you. Each step ia their 
manufacture is Extra Tested so that each and every 
Racine Tire is of the same service-giving quality. 


The Racine Absorbing Shock Strip, the industry’s 
greatest mile-making development, is an added 
ansurance that you buy Racine Extra Tested 
Tires. Be sure cach tire you buy bears the name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY, Racine, Wis- 








been sold for $2.25 to $2.50 per bushel; 


A beautiful rain Saturday night and Sun- 
day—three-fourths of an inch This was 
of great benefit to the corn crop, that was 
coming into tassel and ilk. The corn 
crop is now in a ‘most promising condition 


since it went down te $2 or even below 
that figure farmers hesitate to sell, think- 
ing that it may go higher again later on. 
Wheat is the best crop we have had here 


Threshing is general. ‘Wheat is of fine | In forty-six years; all the way from 20 
quality and will average about 20 bushels to 35 and once in a while 40 bushels per 
to the acre Oats are exceeding expecta acre; tests from 60 to 63 Oats make a 
tions, and promise from 50 to 60 bushels fair yield, 30 to 60 bushels per acre. The 
Potatoes are not setting heavily, but will vutlook for corn so far is very good. Po- 
give a mediur crop Pastures holding {atoes also a fair crop.—Jobhn P. Thiessen. 


out well, and stock is in good condition 


’ 








The number of cattle and hogs has been _ 

much reduced in the past six months.— ~ . 

David Brown Corriedale Sheep in the West 
Butler County, (e) Neb., July 29t! Sheepmen of eastern Oregon and else- 

We had a two-inch rain last Monday and gre 

a half-inch rain last night Corn looks | where believe they have found in the 

: If-ine rain le ig Ks 

as if it would make a bumper crop if it | Corriedale the ideal type of ram for cross- 

matures Wheat is averaging about 20 | bred sheep on the range, reports O. M. 
shels. Oats are from good t e 7 

_ ” — < =e -_ = aps : | Nelson, associate professor of animal hug- 

lighest yield of oats so far is 7 yushels 

per acre There is more of a tendency to bandry, of the extension service. 

hold wheat since the price dropped. Fall “The Corriedale has attracted much at- 

plowing has begun.—Harold W. Dewey tention and interest thrueut the country, 
Otoe County, (se) Neb., Aug. 2d.—At and has commanded big prices at all ram 

the present time, corn is doing finely, and sales,” says Professor Nelson. “The Cor- 

; ’ 


with good moisture is a fine color. Thresh- riedale as it stands today is an estab- 
ing is going on, and the yields of all small lished type of cress between the fine- 
grains are good, and they are of extra wooled Merino and the long-wool, which 


Lincom and Leicester 
shears a twelve- 
pounds of very 


fine quality Wheat is making from 18 is a mixture of 
to 59 bushels, as reported te me; oats blood, The Coerriedale 
from 25 to 75 bushels, and rye and barley | month fleece of twelve 
are coming up to normal in yield. Some light shrinkage weol. 
are fall plowing, and the ground is in “The Corriedale was brought to this 
fine condition to work. Good rains each country by the United States Department 
week for the past two weeks.—L. D. Mc- of Agriculture from New Zealand It ia 
Kay the product of a systematic Breeding that 
Jefferson County, (se) Neb., Aug. 3d.— | extended thru half a century Leicester 
Our farmers have stacked very little grain blood was introduced into the Corriedale, 
this year, as threshing out of the shock which made it mature at a much eariter 
has been very good, and about one-half | age, and also had a tendency toward 
of the grain is threshed. Some wheat has making the wool of more uniform quality. 
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URBANSID 


The Cross Roads of the Duroc Breed 


HOME OF THE GREAT BOAR 


Orion Great Sensation 


AND BIG DUROC SOWS 


If you are boking for show stuff or breeding stock, visit 
Urbanside. 

No herd has more up-to-the-minute big types than are to 
be found here. 


BOAR AND OPEN GILT SALE OCTOBER 20 
URBANSIDE FARM, J. R. WALKER, Prop. Waterloo, lowa 


— 


Who Says Greatest Sensation Orion 


isn’t the biggest junior 
yearling son of Great 
Orion Sensation? 

Why shouldn't he be? 











His dam, Glenwood 
Model Girl 2, is by a 
litter mate to Grand 


Model’s Challenger. 

190 Spring pigs, 100 by 
Greatest Bensation 
Orion. They are some 
pigs. They are from our 

ant sows. 19 by Royal 

athfinder, 12 by Sen- 
sation Jr., the world’s 
champion pig. @thers 
by Big Bone Sensation 
and Greatest Pathfinder. 

Visit us. Get in line 
with the big popular 
Duroc Herd numbers 








300, 
B.C. Marts & Son 
Hampton, lowa 


























HAVE YOU SEEN 


Long Pathfinder? 


If you haven't, you have missed something 





Few Duroc boars more completely measure up to big type 
requirements than Long Pathfinder. The best February boar 
pig in lowa is by Long Pathfinder—and we have him. We 
have four sensational March boar pigs by the world’s cham- 
pion Great Orion Sensation and out of the record priced sow 
of the 1920 Kern sale—the $5600 fall gilt. ‘‘Some pigs,’”’ boys. 
Some dandy fall boars by Long Pathfinder and Great Wonder 
I Am, also a limited number of sows bred to Long Pathfinder 
for early fall litters. 

We want you to see our herd. Farm between Terril on the 
M. & St. L. and Superior on the C. R. I. & P 


l. F. CLARK, TERRIL, 


WE HAVE HAD PRETTY GOOD SUCCESS 


175 DUROC SPRING PIGS 


FOR SALE now! 


Three fall boars by the Kern boar Great Orion Sensation. 
type and dam by Cherry King Orion. 

We can spare 20 fall sows. Among our recent shipments were 
three fall sows to Iowa and a fall boar by Great Orion Sen- 
sation to Illinois. 


GWIN BROS., 


BROOKDALE FARMS 
DUROG JERSEYS 


Herd headed by Pathfinder’s Saperior, the 610 }b. 13 monthe giant of the breed, and Breok. 
Gale Orion Sensation, a sire of the latest popular type. Few rea) choice fall boars offered. 


Boar and Open Sow Gale October 8th. 


THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 

















Geod 


Morrowville, Kansas 























Boars—Boars—Duroc Boars 


gon, The Sentinel, Roya!) Pathfinder and the junior champion Great Grion Sensation Jr 
It will be worth yourtrip to our herd to see Col. Trailfinder and his get. The latchstring 


fis always out. 
Cc. E. MALLORY, HAMPTON, IOWA 


Our Royal Pathfinder 


A giant son of Royal Pathfinder, the $20,000 boar. A few good tried sows and fall 
Its for sale, bred for August ‘and September farrow. Also spring boars by Royal 
athfinder, Our Royal Pathfinder and Great Orion’s Giant. Great Srion’ 8 Giant, by 

the world’s champion Great Orion, for sale. Inspection invited. 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, IOWA 











||Lowman Bros.’ Durocs 


Herd headed by ROYAL’S GREATEST SENSATION and 
KING ROYAL SENSATION 


—tops of that record litter by Royal Sensation and out ofa 
Joe King Orion dam. A few fall boars by Royal Sensation and 
Golden Orion. Spring boars—good ones—by our herd boars; 
also five by Pathmaster; others by King Orion’s Wonder and 
Wonder’s Giant I Am. 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 
LOWMAN BROS., GRAETTINGER, IOWA 


Early y_to Market— Full Weight 


51 per cent of all hogs mar. 
keted in the United States in 
1918 were Duroc-Jerseys. 



































Duroc-Jersey hogs have 
proved themselves in cham 
pionship shows as well as on 
the market. 


Duroc-Jersey =] raise oo families and put on  elglt quickly. They are hardy, easy feeding 
animals that mature at an early age, and are uniformly red in‘color. 


Write for our Free booklet “ Duvroc-Jersay Hogs Are Prolific and Profitable.” 


The National Duroc-Jersey Record Association. Dept. 220 Peoria, Ill 


The largest swine record association in the world—12,000 members 
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SEVERAL FALL DUROG BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Two real herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our $7,500 boar we got from Harry Fain and 
that wae used with such great success in his herd. The other is by Golden Wonder, our great breeding 
son of Great Wonder] Am. We want to reserve the right to show oneof these great pigs at the head 
of our young berd, 


Our Herd Holds The Sale Record For Kansas 


Breeders pronounced our sale offering last Winter the best lot ef sews 
sold during the sale season 


F. J. MOSER, Sabetha, Kansas 


BIG FALL BOARS 


By Great Sensation I Am—Proud Pathfinder. Five fall boars by Pathfinder. There are 
out ef sows by Great Sensation—real herd boar prospects. Four boars by Orion Great Sensation out of 
Della Pathfinder, the biggest eow Pathfinder exer sired. Write us or visit our farm. 


J. M. BROCKWAY & CO., LETTS, 1OWA 


O’BRIEN SENSATION 


Junior Champion Duroc Boar at Sioux City, 1919 
Six spring boars offered by bim. Good ones—picked from the tops of all raised. One outstanding bos’ 
pig by Pathfinder and out of Volunteer Rose 2d, the $1300 sow. Two by Reyal Pathfinder. Three by (rané 
Orion Sensation. We are headquarters for herd boars. 
BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 26 


RIENFELD BROS., MONETA, IOWA 






































Duroc Bred Sows Offered from 


AIR LINE STOCK FARM 


On account of the !llnese of our valued breeding boar, JOE ORION SENSATION, we will not hold our 
August 24 ssie as planned. We are therefore offering at private treaty for quick sale a limited number of 
choice yearling sows bred to this great bear for early litters. Act at once if yeu want one. 


IVAN SORENSEN, (FARM ADJOINS FOSTORIA) SPENCER, IOWA 








Duroc Herd Boar Offered 


Will price for quick sale my herd boar, sired by 
Jeck’s Owon Cherry and out of a dam by Col. 
Improver. Is a strong breeder, as hie pigs at the 
farm will prove. Write for details., 


z. 3. NOBUVSTRON, Monmouth, Ill. 


DUROC JERSEY BOARS AND SOWS 


Aged or yearling herd boars, fall or spring boars. 
Bred or open sows of Orion Cherry King, Challenger 
or Sensation blood lines. Also handsome and well 
bred Scotch Collie pups of working parents. 

L. L. DeYoung, B. F, D. 4, Sheldon, lowe 


THE DUROC YEARLING BOAR 


COLONEL ORION 


OFFERED. A son of King Orion Cherry Jr. and a member of the noted Florence 
family. A proven breeder, has plenty of scale, and is priced to sell. Also a few 


JANUARY BOAR PIGS. 
A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $82 


A boar and two gilts not related, of CRITIC and ILLUSTRATOR breeding. 
Pidigree with eacb pig. For full particulars, write 








ALBERT A. YOUNG, MURRAY, NEBRASHA 








WALL ACES’ FARMER, Aug. 13, 1990 
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General Price Outlook 
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. METHOD—Te judge the 
we must know normal rela- 
For the ten Augusts from 1910 
‘corn averaged $1.09. 
r 144 per cent of the ten-year av- 
Hogs averaged during 
They are now $15. 08, or 
ear average. In 
work out other BO ie nom 
"reek. In this way we 
products are abtoctr high 
. and which are relatively low. 


Light lights a Ths.) | 


sows (250 lbs. up)— 








% 99 


“cent ‘of the ten-y Rough packing sow 


ong at cattle sagged 6 points, to 

cent of the ten-year average. 

rs and cutters fell 5 more points, 
to per cent, while stockers and feed- 
ers dri oie 15 points, to 118 per cent 
hogs held steady 
. Light hogs dropped 1 gn en 


medium to prime— 
- cent of the ten-year av 





Cash corn strengthened 5 


*hile cash oat atne: : 
, while cash oats gatn Yearling wethers, 





ddl FARM PRODUCTS—Cotton fell 





mouths to yearlings 
. to 163 per cent of the 


prRovistONS—Lard strengthened 3 points 

te 123 per cent, while ribs gained 1 paint 
1 Ham held steady 
around 183 per cent, while bacon fell 3 eth Aieiien -atheweien 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
FUTURES—Se ptember corn metennes erage of prices from common to choice, 


to 144 per cent, 
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|Kansas City. 











December eats picked up 4 pointa, 
to 129 per cent, while December wheat 
5 points, to 156 per cent of the 








to 126 per cent, 
September ribs fell 2 points, 
On the basis of September lard, 
y hogs next September should sell 
for $14.28, and on the basis of September 
ribs, heavy hogs next September should 
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Mastaticas at “Des "Moines in 
all other points, car lets 
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U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second— | 
RA ME i siv'od ces euciewes $100.00 $84.87 
ME I rn 6: ss b:0's ¢:0:0.001000.004% 84.73 
U. S. Liberty 44's, third— | 
a = rere 100.00 88.65 
I 66s 04s a ese nee badauen 88.75 
U. S. Liberty 44's, fourth— 
OO er 100.00) 85.13 
. ee Spex | 85.03 


U. S. Victory 
Last week 
Week be fore 
“Maturity of Liberty “Bonds—Second 4 1's s 








mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 1145 mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%'s mature June 15. 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%"s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
s 3$.(|8s 
‘ & eo 
& of (#8 
a, 6. a 





British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week 

Week before 
French franc- 
Last week 

Week before 





0728/37.7 
0758/39. 
German mark— - 


o- 


last week ......... .2382; .0221) 9. 
Week before .0230| 9. 


Lass 


MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$11, week before $11.88; prime clover, last 
week $29.50, week before not quoted; hog 
millet, last week $3.38, week before $3.38. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 


S2c, week before 53c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23\c, week before 23%c; eggs, 


fresh firsts, last week 44% c, week = ah 
43%c; prime white ducks, last week 27% 
week before 28c; geese, last week 3 1 rs 


week before 20c; two-pound broilers, last 


week 42c, week before #c. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, August $, 1928.—New develop- 
ments in the European political situation 
have turned the markets into a specula- 
tive affair and where the matter will end 
even the most conservative traders are 
unable to say. “War” talk midweek 
caused a sharp bulge in all grain prices, 





when it seemed possible that Europe 
would seon be thrown into a state of 
general warfare. Later in the week, as 
it seemed barely possible that Poland 
might sign an armistice with the Rus- 
sians, the bearish element in the trade 
had an inning, and foreed prices down, 


altho their work was sporadic and the 
menacing war talk continued to be a 
strong influence. It was agreed that 
should a general war be precipitated, it 
would be a very bullish factor, while, on 
the other hand, if the armistice with the 
Reds goes thru, trade will again be open 
thru Russia, and it was felt that prices 
would drop to a lower level than those 
preceding the recent gains. There was a 
general feeling in the country, and espe- 
Cially on the board of trade, just preced- 
ing the new war talk, that prices were on 
the road to lower levels; but as a matter 
of fact it is difficult te understand how 
this could be effected, taking into consid- 
eration the huge railroad rate raise, tight 
gmoney and other bullish influences. De- 
cember wheat rose to $2.48 on the strength 
of war talk Friday and then dropped back 
to $2.38, a loss of 18 cents. No. 1 hard 
led December delivery by 16 points, sell- 
ing as high as $2.61. The tone of the crop 
reports indicates that small grains have 
partially lost the good condition indicated 
the preceding week, this applying princi- 
pally to late sown grains in the north- 
west. Rust damage has been severe in 
certain sections of the country, altho it is 


felt that this damage has been over- 
estimated in some circles. Transportation 
showed little improvement, and reports 
from all over the country told of filled 
elevators and inability of railroads to 
move new crops. This situation promises 


little improvement for some time, railroad 


officials admit. Settlement of the coal 
strike certainly helped the situation, as 
far as fall delivery is concerned. Export 


trade continues slow, owing to low foreign 
exchange rates. 

There were late sales of December 
wheat at $2.38 to $2.48 a bushel, while 
cash sales of No. 2 hard were made at 
$2.59. Cash sales of No. 2 yellow corn 
were made at $1.58; No. 2 white oats at 
83% cents; rye at $1.92 to $2.02, and barley 
at 97 cents te $1.12. September corn sold 
late at $1.48 to $1.53, comparing with 
$1.85 to $1.99 a year ago; September oats 
at 74 cents, compared with 74 cents a 
year ago. 

The quality of cattle arriving at Chicago 
during the last two weeks has been poor 











eiciiianiaten set which is, of course, te 
be expected at this season. The western 

range cattle run started late in the week, 
but at that is far behind a year ago. Up 
to last week, during 1919,, more than $0,000 
range cattle had been received at Chicago. 
This year, only nine loads have come ,but 
it is expected that quite a good many 
will be here this week, and the run should 
assume generous proportions before the 
enl of August. The demand continued te 
center on choice coern-fed yearlings, altho 
prime heavy cattle fownd fairly good call. 
The grassy and common grades declined 
still more. Choice yearling steers sold as 
high as $17.25 early last week, equaling 
the highest price paid since January. Top 
cattle sold a year ago at $19, two years 
ago at $18.80, three years ago at $14.35, 
four years ago at $10.85, five years ago at 
$10.50, and six years ago at $10.59, show- 
ing that cattlk prices are still far higher 
than the ten-year average preceding the 
present year. The demand for fat butcher 
stock was good, but canning grades were 
slow and a still lower price basis was 
reached, prices for canner and cutter cows 
ranging at $4 to $5.50. The demand for 
any kind of steers selling above $15 was 
good, but all grades selling under 
that price found 75 cents to $1 lower lev- 
els before the week ended Grassy and 
common steers showed even more loss, es< 
pecially those grades selling at $7 to $10. 
It is reported on authority of leading 
ranchers that the quality of range cattle 


those 


this year will be greatly superior to a 
year ago, when the dry spell ruined pas- 
tures Cattlemen report the finest grass 
conditions in years, and in spite of press- 
ing necd for money, they say they will 
not liquidate cattle until they are fat. The 
market for stocker and feeder cattle con- 


tinued very slow, in Spite of the extreme- 
ly lower price levels reached The pens 
are Tiled with an accumulation, many 
coming from western markets, where the 
trade is little better than at Chicago. The 
pressing need in corn belt territory is @ 
good rain, altho in some sections ef illi- 
nois and Ohio farmers report pastures al- 
ready ruined. A large propertien of very 
good stockers sold Iate in the week at 
$7.50 to $8.28, shewing discounts of as 
much as $1 from the previous week. Many 
good Hereford and Angus steers and an 
exceptionally large number of Shorthorns 
were offered at very attractive prices. The 
big end of fat cows sold at $10 to $11, al- 
tho a few were good enough te command 
more. A single 1,419-pownd animal sold at 
$14 one day last week. The general run 
of good veal calves closed $1 lower with 
heavy grades as much as $2 lower Tha 
best kinds touched $17 during the week, 
but at the close the same kinds went at 
$15.50 to $16. 

As a result of improvement in the pre- 
vision futures prices, a distinct trend to- 
ward higher hog prices teok place last 
week, heavy and medium grades showing 
the greatest gain Choice light butchers, 
averaging from 150 to 220 pounds, con- 


tinued to sell far higher than heavier 
grades, however At the close of the 
week, choice light hogs went as high as 
$16.40, and numerous sales thruout the 


week were made at $16.15 and better. The 
demand for light hogs was mostly on east- 


ern account, altho seme of the smaller 
Chicago packers had orders for those 
weights. An extremely wide range exist- 


ed. between prices for common “packers” 


and light hogs early in the week, but this 
spread was narrowed 25 to 50 cents at the 


Shiping orders continue to prove 
feature of the heg 


close. 
the most optimistic 
market. July shipments of hogs from 
Chicago aumbered 170,164, or more than 
one-third larger than July a year ago, and 
four times as large as two years ago. Re- 
ceipts of hegs at the seven leading west- 
ern markets so far this year total 15,047,- 
000, comparing with 17,049,006 during the 
corresponding time a year ago, 15,890,000 
two years ago and 15,071,000 for the aver- 
age for the corresponding period from 1915 
to 1918. However, the years 1918 and 19T9 
were abnormal, owing to increased efforts 
made by patriotic farmers of the country 
to feed the world during the war. At 
that, receipts so far this year fall below 
normal years. At the close ef the week, 
prime heavy butchers sold at $15 to $15.40; 
medium and mixed butchers at $14.25 to 
$15; poor to good heavy packing hogs _at 
$13.50 to $14. Pigs were very active thru- 
out the week, selling mostly at a range 
of $14 to $15.50. 

Fat lamb prices toek a decided drop last 
week, fresh shipments of dressed lamps 
from New Zealand undoubtedly being a 
contributing factor. Then of course the 
heavy runs at all western mrakets in 
previous week and prospects of continued 
large runs at all market centers from 
western range districts were bearish in- 
fluences. Choice western lambs sold as 
high as $15.15, but the same grades at the 
close brought only $14.50. The quality of 
native lambs was hardly up to the aver- 
age and the bulk sold at $14, these grades 
failing to show as much loss as westerns. 
Top lambs sold a year ago at $17.15, two 
years ago at $18.25, three years ago at 
$15.20, four years ago at $11.50. five years 
ago at $8.85 and six years ago at $8.59. 
Farmers from Towa, Illinois, Ohio and 
Michigan took their choice of good west- 
ern feeding lambs at $11.50 to $12, while 
inferior kinds were to be had as low as 
$9 to $18. w 




















Hans P. Smith’s Semi-Annual Chester White Sale 


of Young Boars, Open Sows and Gilts—Few Bred Sows 


Alta, lowa, Friday, August Twentieth 























It’s the last day of the Alta fair'and will boar, Elephant Booster, that will be showed 
take place on the fair grounds. at = Iowa state fair. She — bred back 
te White Elephant. She is long and tal! 
46 HEAD SELL with rainbow back. A REAL SOW—worth 
— SSE 
a fortune. 
14 spring boars—10 spring gilts by Chief of Her litter sister sells open. She is A-1. 
All and Woodrow. You ‘can learn a lot more about some 
12 open junior yearlings, by White Ele- foundation stock by seeing the catalog. 
phant. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep- 
bred sows—among them the wonderful resentative. ©. C. Evans, Auctioneer. 
sow, NELLIE, dam of our great yearling Address for catalog, 
HANS P. SMITH, ALTA, IOWA 
RO’ JEKSEY EXYS. DUROC JERSEYS. | HEREFORDS. a 











DURO ROYAL PATHFINDER HEREFORDS 


BOARS, GILTS AND BRED SOWS 


The world’s champion aged boar, tallest boar of the breed, is a wonderful sire 








March pigs—boars and giits—stred by Jack's Orion of big type Durocs, the long, tall, heavy-boned, high-backed kind? We have 
ee a ee ee i nee over fifty head of March, April and May pigs sired by this great boar. The 
dams are a choice lot of big type sows, with the best of breeding. We have 6 BU LLS 
All Good Modern Type and Well Grown several line-bred Pathfinder litters. If looking for the best in a herd boar, 
Everything Immune or a few choice gilts, come look these over, or write us your wants for any- By FRANK MISCHIEF by BEAU 
HILL c REST FA R M thing in Durocs. MISCHIEF and out of straight 








- DUROC in Line for Winter Bred Sow Sale | 2." 


FALL BOARS SHOW BOARS Our new Duroc herd boar, CRIMSON SENSATION by Great Sensation, will convince Duroc admirers 2 Fall Herd Headers 


that we have something to talk about. 


BIG TYPE BOARS Young boars offered by King Cherry, Long Pathfinder and Giant Sensation 2 January Calves 
About 35 of them, all by King Orion Cherry MAIL ORDER BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. VISITORS WELCOME 


Jr. lso three late junior yearlings, qualified to 


bead pure bred herds. Weare breeding a class of H. A. GUNDERSON, ESTHERVILLE, IOWA Inquire at once of 


bogs that appeal to every big type critic King 


—< yt Agi is the big factor. Herd num. 


We make a specialty on quality—not numbers. A few very high clase fall boars by Northern Sensation, 
Great Pathfinder and Great Orion. Also a few big type spring boars by Northern Sensation and by Sen- 


sation Jr., the world’s first prize pig. Am pricing Northern Sensation. Sows nearly all Sensation bred. 
He by Great Sensation and out of the world’s champion sow, Royal Critic. Herd immuned. Minnesota 
against the world for good Durocs. MH. P. COOK, LUVERNE, MINNESOTA 


Thirty bulls for sale. Twenty-seven 
are our own breeding. Among these are some 


Fall and spring boars sired by Great Wender very desirable specimen, eligible to be placed at 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great PA ¥ #4 F i Bg D E RR P { oS & the head of pure bred herds. All are rugged and 
Sensation f Am and Redeemer Pathfinder. deep fleshed, with heavy hind quarters and good 



















































_ Op hy yy mete a Te Grant Wwen- Watch for our great litter by Pathfinder at the Illinois State Fair, Fall sale, November 6th, will heads and borns. Our prices are moderate 
contain pigs by Pathfinder and 30 big gilts by Wonder Col. Pathfinder. ELLIS & C. W. BAILY, Marshalitewn, lowa. 
W. F. HADLER, Titonka, lowa | SPAFFORD ORWIG, PRAIRIE CITY, ILL. 
| , 
POLAND. CHINAS a) 0 nice Mel 
aoe Vere nn F tdetacianncnten aww | MEREFORDS 200 + os 
zee 2 P weanling calves to aged cows. Can fi bulls {a 





dividually or in numbers, Will sell any number 
of registered Herefords from one to one-hundred 
at @ reasonable price. Write or ail @UY 
GLEASON, Mechanicsville, lowa. 


rt SALE—90 registered Hereford 
heifers and young cows with belfer 


DUROCS 


of popular breeding— 
Pathfinder and Great Sensation 











» ¢ Se Bee he t Oal ] 
vadlag Ld ggeer pane prices. See them at Oak Hill calves at side and bred again to Gudgell 
‘ & Simpson herd buil, intensely bred 
GEO. T. PEARCE & SON, Bloomfield, lowa Anxiety 4th. Splendid individual, 
“ fashionably bred and not high In price 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lows 





SPOTTED POLAND-C HIN As. 


Spotted Polands 





Now offering several bred 
sowe-—xcranddaughters of Orion 
Cherry King Jr., bred for Sept. and 
Oct. farrow to Chief's Great Won 


der. This boar was farrowed Sept 








3, 1919. at ands 32 inches high, 9 inch bone: stred by 

©. C. K.’s Chief, grand champion Indiana 1917, out of 

dam by Great Wonder 1 Am. Send for descriptive Plenty of Spring Pig* 

circular. El¢ aIN & “ E BS , ER, Box A, 0 ne y. I Several sows bred for September farrow, afew 
a me Bi fa!l boars. All immuned and recorded. Write ‘0 


POLAND-CHINAS full description and prices. 


Personal inspection solicited. 


Bred s ows | 7 oo 6«(C i ,. ed e* E. F. SWARTLENDRUBER, R. 3, Versailles, Me 
“Ambre «nce hi or | fl PUM Re ce, eh CE ON ca ey) San Spotted Poland China Boas 


August tamer 
By O. and K.’s Model mainly, and a few by lows 


wn ee OOOO 














Write me your wants 


If you want a herd boar, or a WATCH THIS AD-BRED SOW SALE AUGUST 18 









































































Boy 25839. These are choice pigs, farrow 1 Apr 
berd boar prospect, we have and May. For more information, write 
them 
W. H. ELLSWORTH & SON, GOLDFIELD, IOWA JOHN H. WOODKE, Nemaha, lows 
M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa S d Pol “e Chinas 
- i. otte olan ee: 
cr [= C . nibaeimes - Pp ‘ 
_CRESTE WHITES. ii a : * Spring pigs for June shipment I . < 
boars, also a few choice sows to farrow i 
Danforth’s Glant Sale of Chester Whites Pol mm stock carries the best blood lines of the breed. W 
The most talked of Chester White boar of the can please you in quality and price ; saa 
nee ad eer Lake, lowa, or a It's a Geo. Morrison & Son, Batavia, lows 
poar and bred and open gilt sak Geto ur mal 
ing tt. We Sabena a anne BRED SOWS, FALL BOARS, SPRING BOARS, YEARLING HERD BOARS TAM WORTHS. 
torm Lake, lowa. | nh sows we offer daughters of The Yankee, Hancherdale Jones 1st, Gritters’ Chief and Miller's Chief 
2 a bred to lowa Big Bob, A Yankee and The Master by Designer. Have four spring boars by Giant Buster and CEDA R Seeee TAMWORTH 
FIVE Chester White * sur me r boars, 250 to 300 out of an #1800 daughter of The Clansman. Have six slashing fall boars. A Yankee {s offered. also Rolfe 
yearlings ¢ tnt eeeese Two . g& long Wonder, The facts are that we are offering as good Poland-Chinas as grace our country. Address or call on ax “ Ter 8 7 
s*@s5 cach. Oc er and ovember boars 635 . , ; 
and@s). EKAKL BLOOM, Bridgewater, Ia. H. F. OLERICH, ROLFE, iOWA + 
~~ alincatoseenstinstsees a eae 7 and 
O Movodiines “ai teveare ssl cowie | POLAND-CGHINA BOARS LT rs 
e blood lines Fall pigs @25 a m n. Write ad Gl Se, weit 
for catalog and prices. C. RUEB H, acomb, I i. = an ais of eitbe 
aaa ‘ste re Lintbre a Disher’ 8 Stent Lr~ Digs sired by Mountat m Giant 3 and out of a dam by The Clansman } ). B. MACKOY 
Others by King Joe Jr. well fed, well grown, w perfect feet. ow prospects, Including a fal! gilt ete. @ lows 
OUR PRINTING “ qs PF Karragtt, 
PLATES GET YOU] | FRED G. REIS, Write Your Wants EINDIANOLA, iOWA | ————— Es. —— 
THE MONEY — HAMPSHIR ° ae 
WATERLOO ENGRAVING] | ~~~~~~~~~~~~...00.0.n-werrrwrrrnwrsrnnrnnnrnrnnn Hamp Shires Twenty boars ready for use. Wel 
AND SERVICE COMPANY] | VW : marked snd from, Pury and silt 
Waterl I $50.00 each. Also a few bred so tows. 
epsciaLists. We are maki tal , ae ¢ Gall or write. “E. ie HEM. Seim lows: 
F Stock Encravings for High] | best by Chief of Riverdale and out of Galloway's Favorite dam Bie Ea a Perrone serene ee Wiehe ~ mele 
acy c ngravings fer Hig oars & ! 8 Favorite dam. & a February yearlin iti isers 
Class Sales Catalogs and Circulars. Prince Jr. Whitehill Giant, @ yearling by Danforth's Giant. They are werth coming to see vital When writing to advertise 
JOHN P. COULSON, STORM LAKE, towa ' tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 











